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A 

Demonstration 

Of the 

EXISTENCE, 

Wisdom and Omnipotence 
O F 

GOD, 

Drawn from the Knowledge of Nature, 
particularly of Man, and fitted to 
the meaneft Capacity, 

B Y 

The Archbifhop of Cambray, Author 
of Telemacus; and tranflated from 
the French, by the fame Hand that En- 
gliflfd that excellent Piece. 
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T H N : 

Lord Arcbbifhop of York , 

Lord Primate of England; 
And Lord Almoner to 
Her Majesty. 

May it pleafe Tour Grace, 

>«V>'fV' <>s r-I rh/ 4 ' f .^ 

IF any Thing could add 
Weight to the Archbifhop 
of Cam&rafs Productions, 
the Prefixing Your Grace's 
Name to the following Trea- 
jtife, would certainly be the 
qo i A 2 greateft 



VEMCJTION. 

greateft Advantage I couL 
give it in an Engli/h Drefi 
But the excellent Author o 
Telemachus needs no foreig] 
"Recommendation : And what 
ever native Beauties his inimi 
'table Stile may lofe in , 
Tranflation, yet his fublim 
thoughts are ftill fufficient to 
fupport his great Name 
However, My Lord, as th 
Subject-Matter of thefe Sheet 
Teems to have a natural Rigl 
to Your Grace's Pafronag< 
■So,Idarepromifemy Jelf, tl 
Arehbtihop of Cambray ml 
be glad of this Opportunity o 
mvetfine with the Archbi 



fliop of York. Nor can J 
doubt but YQur Grace will 
give a kind Entertainment to 
this iJluftrious Foreigner; 
fince there, appears to be Co 
great a Conformity between 
your Perfons.and Characters : 
Both equally diftinguifli' J 
your high Stations / 
Church and yet ™ 
yourufeful Learning; flowing 
and eafy Eloquence; extenfive 
Charity ; affable Temper ; 
Sanctity of Manners ; and 
(what moft becomes a true 
Father of the Church) e- 
mnrent Zeal . for the Funda- 
mental Truths of Religion 



I might carry the Parallel fur- 
ther, fince there is fome Simi- 
litude in Both Your Gr aces 
fuftering a Kind of Eclipfe, 
from the Severity of a Prevai- 
ling Party: But in this the 
Advantage muft be allow'd to 
be on the Side of the Prote- 
stant Prelate, as well in the 
Caufe, as in other Refpedts 
and Circumftances. The Arch- 
bilhop of Cambray is ftilf, as 
to the World, in a Kind of 
Shade : Whereas Your Gra- 
ce's Merit and Virtues lay not 
long under a Cloud: But 
breaking forth again, and Ali- 
ning with frelh Luftre, at : th$ 
^ Revolution, 



RiinatuTiON,- Your Gmkk 
was placed in the Metropolitan 
See 6f York, to be, /asuii 
were; the North-Star of£l$ 
Church of England. May 
the Happy Epoch of Your 
Grace's Exaltation never be 
forgotten, by^any who wifli 
well either to Church or State ! 
And may Your Grace live 
many, many Years the Soun* 
deft Spiritual Director to the 
moft Pious and Best of 
Queens - both to fecure the 
Church againft its declared 
Enemies, and to difcounte- 
naince its no lefs dangerous 
Foes, Ecclefiafticks and La- 



kks of Impious, Antichriftiat 
Principles, and Loofe Moral* 
Iiam with the profbundefk Re- 

■ ■ » 



Vl'r 



f |yv hUy itftofe Tour Grace, 
Mj Lord* 



. Melt Humble **d molt 

Jl * < . 

" - - » Obetitnt, Faithful Servant, 
ihi A. BOYER, 



THE 

FRENCH EDITOR'S 
Advertifernent. 

NOTHING is more fhameful fist 
us Chriftians, or more expofe* 
our Corruption, than the J$eceffity,T%* 
ous and Zealous Men lie under to write 
in Vindication of the Exigence o/GOD* 
Tk true y Reafon is not yet defrayed i& 
fuck a Degree, in any Man, as abfolutelf 
to deny its Author , and be altogether 
ignorant of a Truth, which He has id* 
fen Care to imprint in every Part of h fc 
great Work, Tot know that we exiftpte 
almcfi the fame with knowing that 
QQDexifls* The Idea ofjur f elves is 
foperfetily united with that of GOD, 
that we cannot unfold the firfl ever fo 
little, without being irradiated by the 
Brightnefs the fecond cajh forth. % 



Advertifement. 
cannot efcape its Light, and tho 
time have been HYPOCRITES of 
ATHEISM, yet there never were true 
Arheifts. This Opinion concerning the 
T0mgenuiiy of fuch , impious Men, 3s 
Jupported by the open Confejjion, the 
mofi abandon ci and obftinate amongft 
them^ have made, upon a Thoujand Oc- 
cafw'ns that they could not forbear 0r 
Ueving the Exiftence of a GOD, at 
the very Time they ufed all their Endea* 
vours to root out the Belief of -Him in 
others* Neither the fmall Number of 
thofe who mere not fo fmcere; nor the 
iqad Fury of Three or Four, who were fo 
during as to maintain their Impiety even 
t&Deatb, can deffroy the compleat Proof 
that refults from that Confeffion. Men 
mttycarryUiJIJimulation to a great Height,, 
The Intoxication of falfe Glory ; toge- 
ther with a fort of Rage that fei%es on a 
Soul which GOD has abandon d, nan-* 
fport it beyond itfelf and engage it to ^ 
ctrnfummteXts^ Crime.. The Vefpair of 
a Man ^4^^(^&»^^^V<n^ ^)ais^l:\^^ 



Advertifmcnf. 
lieves a GOD ; who is upon the Pokkt 
of Experiencing the Rigor of his Juffit% 
and who neverthelefs, refufes to reconcile 
himfelf with him, is ftill a more extra* 
vagant Difpofition, then the obftinate 
Dijfimidation of the pretended Atheifiz^ 
And yet the fame is but too frequent, f 
Tis therefore certain t That as there 
are no true Atheifts, lis not for them 
that Writings afferting the Exiftence of 
GOD are calculated j and when one 
undertakes to prove it, 'tis not in order 
to undeceive Men that are convince! 'of 
the Contrary ; but only to confirm fuchas 
ft agger in their Belief. Nor is it to attach 
an eftablifh'd En or , but only to obvi- 
ate ; and remove Doubts. But is ourfhame 
the leffer for it? Ought not we to blufhas 
much for the Crime of the Impious n- 
mong us j as we fhould for the blind Ob- 
jtinacy of real Athei/ls? And as the 
ti'eaknejs cf a Mind, from which the 
cleat eft Truth ftjould be entirely hid, 
would be a Scandal to humane Nature z 
isthe.Perverfenefs of a Heart ,tbat en . 

deciu 



Advert ifemeik. 

deavours to avoid feeing the ckdreftTntth, 
that glories in being ignorant of *>, akd 
in oppofing it, a lejs Difbonour to Man*- 
kind? What Abhorrence ought not we to 
entertain of thofe Profligate Me% who 
in open Rebellion againft the Firft of all 
Sovereigns, and out of Ingratitude to the 
moft liberal and bountiful of all Benefa- 
ctors being inwardly perfuaded of his 
Exigence, yet flrive to pluck up this 
Perfuafionfrom their Minds ; endeavour 
to call it in Quefiion j continually labour 
ft tdife Clouds to obfeure that pure Light, 
which 'tis not in their Power to extin- 
guifh ; Exhauft their Brain to find out 
New Syftems that may, at leaji, fhake 
the Belief of others, and augment the 
Number of the Vnbelievers: Which is 
the Mijerable and only Refource they 
have left, to deaden the Stings of their 
Confciences, and to give, if pojfible, In- 
credulity an Air of Probability^ by the 
Imaginary Multitude of the Incredulous ? 
But how vain are their Efforts ! All 
Tr&ths are jo clofely twifted with that 



Advcrtifemw. 

Firfl Ttutby that every one of them «w- 
Jikces This. The Mind tan contemplate 

Nothing bat what offers GOD to its 
View. Let the Metaphyfican lofehimfelf 
in the Maz$ of abflrufe Subtleties, and 
follow Paths where few Men can follow 
him : Jet flill he will find GOD at the 
End of his Inquiries. Let the Mathema- 
tician be wholly takfn up with Bodies^ and 
their fenfible Dimcnfions : Tet even in 
thefe he difcovers a GOD, tho He be 
a Spirit, let a Lover of Hiftory load 
fm Memory with various Events: Tet 
he cannot over.lookjhe Wijdom, Jujtice, 
and Goodmfs of GOD, tl>e Over ruler 
of Events ; and the Hiftory of Religion^ 
in which aU Things are made to center 
by a fupreme Intelligence^ becomes to him 
a Vemonftration of the Exi fence of thai 
very Intelligence Let a Traveller wander 
through federal Countries t And he finds 
that GOD isknown every whereat leaft 
confufedly, which cannot but perfuade 
him, That none but Brutes can be igno- 
rant of Htnu 



But of all Proofs, the moft evident k- 
that which is drawn from the Knowledge 
of the Vniverfe, and of Man, in Parti- 
cular. We learn from St, Paul, and the. 
Wife- Man, or rather the Holy Ghoft, 
whofe Infiruments they were, teaches us. 
that this Demottflration has convinced 
Philofophers, and will convince every at- 
tentive Man, This Proof is difplay d in 
fo many Places throughout the Pfalms, 
and the Prophet Hingis foSublime, and 
fo moving, when he dwels upon it, that 
'tismanifeft he was (enfibly afeftedwith 
it. The Holy Fathers knew fo well its 
Cogency, that they omitted nothingto fet 
it in its true Light, being juftly confi- . 
dent, that it was fufficienttodeflroy Im- 
piety* Lactancius in his Book, of the 
Work of God; St. Athanafius in his 
Treatife againfi the Gentiles; St. Gre- 
gory Nazianzcnus in his 34//; Oration-, 
St. Bafil and St. Gregory c/Nyfla in 
their Expofttions of the firfi Chapter of 
Genefis, have mufterd etU their Elo- 
quence to render this Demonftration fen* 

fible 



Advcrtifemcm. 
fible to every Body. Grenada enlarge* 
more upon it than any of tbofe Fathers^ 
in his Catechifm; descending into the 
minutefi Details, in order to make that 
Proof familiar. 

The Author of the following Treat if* 
has, after fo many great Men, made #* 
hisBufinefs to dive to the very Bottom of 
it; tq fupport it by the Principles of the, 
foundeft Pbilofophy, and, at the^fam* . 
Time*, to adapt it to the meaneft Capacity. 
Our Age affords but few Men capable of 
Executing fo great a Defwni But He 
who form d it, has executed it perfe&ly. 
we& It required a Sublime Genius ta 
penetrate into all the fecret Springs, of 
Nafure, and a vaft Imaginations paint 
its Beauties. It required an eafy Genius* 
and a flowing, f oft, infmuating Eloquence 
to make thoje Beauties fen fible', to bring 
down to the Level of the People, what's 
thoft elevated in Philofophy ; and to ren- 
der the Heights of GOD accejfible to e- 
very Body. It required a rejolute, and 
fubtle Genius to obviate and defeat 



Advertisement. . 
the Cavih of the Impious: Aff wMh 
great Qualities Jhine in this Worltiand 
discover its Author, whom his Stile alone 
would have fufficiently dlfcoverd. 

'Tit Pity the PublicJi is enrttftdonfy, 
hy what is got from him -by' Stealth: If 
he would hatti been f leafed rorevife this 
Wori± be might, perhaps, haveforceivd 
fim&pefeSs, which, 1 dare fay^ no- £oa)t 
eJft will perceive in it. 

Vpon the whole Matter > y thhTreati(e 
is certainty the Beff thais extant of the 
Kind: And if the Author s re find fafie 
fbould find in it fomethhg mat might 
he improved, 1 doubt whttber hit Jfeli* 
&cy mould net he exceffive 
thet, on this Occafion, tesModefly^Qufjt 
pet get the better of kii ei&ettcniTfcfie. 



A 

DEMONSRATION 

OF THE 

EXISTENCE 

O F 

GOD 

Sect. I. 

Metafhypcal Proofs of the Exiftenee of Got>, 
are not within every Body's Reach. 

Cannot open my Eyes, 
without Admiring the 
Art that fhincs through- 
out all Nature : The 
* fufiices to make me 
B perceive 

* Before we proceed it is neceflary to acquaint the 
Reader, that in this excellent Piece the Author oftea 
inakes ufe of, Coup d 3 Ctei7,an Expreflion now modi in 
Vogue in Frentb,znd which in Evglifb fignifies a Caft 
of the Ejc y a Glwc-, * Look, m alfo *, ProfpeB, a Vifta, 
in (hort whatever a Man fees at onccby caftiflj bit 
Eyes me way *r other. 




2 The Existence 

perceive the Hand that makes eve- 
ry Thing. 

Men accuftom'd to meditate up- 
on Metaphyfical Truths, and to 
trace up Things to their firft Prin- 
ciples, may know the Deity by its 
Idea : And I own that's a fure Way 
to arrive at the Source of all Truth. 
But the more dire& and fhort that 
Way is, the more difficult and unpaf- 
fable it is for the Generality of Man- 
kind, who depend on their Sejifes 
and Imagination. 

An Ideal Demonftr ation is fo fimple, 
that through its very Simplicity it 
efcapes thofe Minds that are incapa- 
ble of Operations purely intelleftual. 
In Ihort, the more perfect is* the Way 
to find the First Being, the Fewer 
Men there are that are capable to 
follow it. 



S e c t. II. 

Moral Proofs of the Existence of God 
are fined to every Marts Capacity. 

BUT there is a lefs perfefl: Way, 
Level to the meaneft Capacity. 
Men the kaft exercifed in Reafo- 

ning, 
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ning, add the moft tenacious of the 
Prejudices of the Senfes, may yet 
with one Look difcover Him who 
has drawn Himfelf in all his Works. 
The Wifdom and Power he has 
ftampt upon every Thing he has 
made, are feen, as it were in a Glafs, 
by thofe that cannot contemplate 
Him in his own Idea. This is a 
Senfible and Popular Philofophy, of 
which any Man, free from Paifioa 
and Prejudice, is capable. Humans 
autem anima rationale eft y qua merta- 
libm Vmculis Peccati poena tenebatur y ad 
hoc diminutions redafta ut per Conjelfu* 
rat rerum Vifibilium ad inteOigenda in- 
vifibilia niter etur * that is, The Hu+* A *g-M* 
mane Soul is ftill rational, but in fueh ^ ltk 
a manner f that being by the Punifbment 
of Sin detained in the Bonds of Death f 
it isfo far reduced, that it can only en* 
deavour to arrive at the Knowledge of 
Things invifible, through the viftble* 
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The Existence 



Sect. III. 



T 



Why fo few Verfons are attentive to the 
Proofs Nature affords of the 
jtence'of God. 

F a great Number of Men, of 

fubtle and penetrating Wit, have 

not difcover'd God with one Caftof 
the Eye upon Nature, it is not mat- 
ter of Wonder. For either the Pat 
fions they have been tofsM by, have 
ftill rendred them .incapable of any 
fix'd Refle&ion ; or the falfe Preju- 
dices that refult from Paflions, have, 
like a thick Cloud, interposM be- 
tween their Eyes, and that noble 
*/jj/tet/«-Spe&acle, A Man deeply concerned 
^Sm/l * n an Affair of great importance, that 
lo'mfkxu fhouid take up all the Attention of 
fuo comet his Mind, might pafsfeveral Days in 
^°J^.a Room, treating about his Con- 
thsb /*. N cerns, without taking Notice of the 
l tUntArxv ^portions of the Chamber, the Or- 
fex *b to* namcnts of the Chimney, and the 
iemzeno- pi&ures about him : All which Ob- 
TjuZTx ')^ would continually be before 
tiprovid* his Eyes, and yet none of them 
Vtilimiu ma k e 
opportune 
tAtumque 

omnium* Cic lib, 2. dc Nat. Deor. 
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make any Impreflion upon him. In 
this manner 'tis that Men fpend their 
Lives: Every thing offers God to 
their Sight, and yet they fee it no 
where. He was in the World, and the 
World was made by him, and neverthe- 
lefs the World did not know him : * In ^ha 
Mundo eratj et mundus per ipfum faff us *• * l0 » 
eft, et mundus eum non cognovit. They 
pafs away their Lives without pcc- 
ceiving that fenfible Reprefentation 
of the Deity. Such is the Fafcina- 
tion of worldly Trifles that ob* 
fcures their Eyes ! Fafeinatio Nugaci- 
tatis obfcurat Bona. Nay, oftentimes 
they will not fo much as open them, 
but rather affeft to keep 'em fhut, 
left they fhould find Him they don't 
look for. In fhort, what ought to 
help moft to open their Eyes, ferves 
only to clofe them fafter ; I mean the 
conftant Duration and Regularity of 
the Motions which the Supreme Wif- 
dom has put in the Univerfe. St. 
Aufiin telJs us thofe great Wonders 
have been f debafed by being con- + JffiduU 
ftantly renew'd: And Tuffj fpeaksj;^' 
exactly in the fame Manner. By 
* feeing every day the fame things, 
' the mind grows familiar with them 
B j 4 as 
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f as well as the Eyes, It neither ad* 
' mires, nor inquires into the Caufcs 
* of Effefts that are ever feen to hap- 
' pen in the fame manner: As if 'twere 
c the Novelty, and not the Iropor- 
1 tance of the Thing it felf,that fliould 
*Or.7». < excite us tofuch an inquiry : * Sed 
Jffiduitate quotidian* et confuetudine 0- 
culorum ajjuefcunt antmi 7 neque admit in- 
ter neque requirunt 'rat tones ear mm re- 
turn, qua* jemper vident, perinde quafi 
uovitas nos magis quam magnitudo rerum 
deteat ad exquirandas caujks excttare. 



Sect. IV. 

M Nature jbews the Exigence of its 
Maker. 

BUT, after all, whole Nature 
fhews the infinite Art of its 
Maker, When I fpeak of an Jrt f 
I mean a Collection of proper Means 
chofen on purpofe, to arrive at a cer- 
tain End : Or, if you pleafe, 'tis an 
Order, a Method, an Induftry, or a 
Set deflgn. Chance, on the contra- 
ry, is a blind and neceffary Caufe, 
which neither fets in Order, nor ch li- 
fts any thing, and which has neither 
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Wifl, nor Understanding. Now, I 
maintain that the Univene bears the "J^/^T 
Character and Stamp of a Caufe in- w<fo In- 
finitely Powerful and Indwftrious jSJjJjJjJ" 
And, at the fame time, that Chance, Smilitu- 
that is, the blind and fortuitous Con- A Ci^de 
courfe of Caufes neceffary and void 2*ViKu 
of Reafon, cannot have formed this 
Univerfe. To this Purpofe 'tis not 
amifs to call to mind the celebrated 
Companions of the Ancients. 



Sect. V. 

Noble ComParifom proving that Nature 
jbews the Exijlence of its Maker. 

Firfi Comparifo*) drawn from Homer's 
Iliad. 

WHO will believe that fo per- 
fect a Poem as Homer's Iliad, 
was not the Produft of the Genius 
of a great Poet, and that the I .etters 
of the Alphabet being confufedly jum- 
bled and mix'd, were by Chance, as it 
were by theCaft of a Pair of Dice, 
brought together in fuch an Order as is 
neceffary to clefcribe, in Verfes full of 
Harmony and Variety, fo many great 
B 4 'En«v\s> \ 
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vents; to place, and connqft them To 
well together; to paint every Objeft 
with all its moft graceful, moft no- 
ble, and moft affecting Attendants ; 
in fhort, to make every Perfon fpeafc 
according to his Charafter, in fo na- 
tural and fo forcible a manner? Let 
People argue, and fubtilize upon the 
matter as much as they pleafe, yet 
they never will perfwade a Man 
of Senfe,that the Iliad was the mere 
* de. ie Refult of Chance. Cicero * faid the 
KAt.jpeor. fame in relation to Enniufs Annals ; 
fii - 2 * adding, that Chance could never 
make oije fingle Verfe, much lefs 3. 
whole Po$m. How then can a 
Man of fenfe be indue'd to believe, 
with Refpeft to die Univerfe, a 
Work, beyond Contradiction, more 
wonderful than the Iliad, what his 
JUafon will never fuffer him to he- 
Iiev$ in relation to that Poem ? Let's 
attend another Comparifon, which 
WC QWp (Q St, Gregory Nazian&enw* 



SECT, 
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Sect. VI. 

Second CompAtifon drawn from the 
Sound cf Instruments. 

IF we heard in a Room, from be- 
hind a Curtain, a foft and harmo- 
nious Inflxumcnt, lhould we believe 
that Chance, without the Help of 
any humane Hand, could have formed 
fuch an Inftrument ? Should we 
fay that the fixings of a Violin, tor 
ipftance, had, of their own accord, 
ranged, and extended themfelves on 
a wooden Frame, whofe feveral 
Parts had glued themfelves together, 
to form a Cavity with regular A- 
pertures ? Should we maintain that 
theBowformM without Art, fhoui4 
bepufh'd. by the Wind, to touch©* 
very firing fo varioufly, and with 
fuch nice Jiiftnefs ? What rational 
Man could ferioufly entertain a 
Doubt, whether a humane Hand 
touch'd fuch an Inftrqment with fo 
qiucb Harmonv? Wpuld he not cry 
Q\*t, 'tis a Mafterly Hand that 
plays upon it? Let us proceed to in- 
culcate the fame Truth. 

SECT. 
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Sect. VII. 

Third Comparifon, drawn from a Sta- 
tue. 

JF a Man fliould find in a dcfart 
Ifland, a fine Statue of Marble, 
would undoubtedly immediately 
fay, fure, there have been Men hete 
formerly ; I perceive the Wbrkman- 
lhip of a Skilful Statuary ; I admire 
with what Nicenefshe hasproporti- 
on f d all the Limbs of this Body, 
in Order to give them fo much 
Beauty, Gracefulnefs, Majefty, Life, 
Tendernefs, Motion and A&ion! 

What would fuch a Man anfwer, 
if any Body fhould tell Aim : Thai's 
jour Mi/lake, a Statuary hetyer carved 
that Figure, • *Ti$ made, I confefs^ 
mth an excellent Gitjlo, and according 
to the Rules of Perfection ; But yet 
*tis Chance alone made it\ Among fo 
many Pieces of Marble, there was one 
, that formed it felf, of its own accord, 
in this manner ; the Rains and Winds 
have loofen 7 d it from the Mountains ; 
a violent Storm has thrown if plum 
upright on this Pedejlal, which had' pre- 
pared it felf to fupport it in this Place. 

Vis 
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TV a perfefl Apollo like that of Bel- 
vedere ; a Venus that equals that of 
the Medicis; an Hercules like that 
of Faroefe, Xou would think, *tu true, 
that this Fjgure walks, lives, thinks, 
and is juft going to fpeak : But, howe- 
ver, it is not, in the leaft, beholden to 
Art; and His only a blind Stroke of 
Chance, that has thus fo well finifl? d 
and flaced it. 

S B ;c T, vim 
fourth Comfarifon, drawn from d 

IF a Maj* bad before his Eyes a 
fine Picture, reprefenting, for 
Example, the PaOTage of the Red 
Sea, with Mcfet, at.whofc Voice 
the Water* divide themfelves, and 
rife like Two Walls, to let the 
Jfrtelites jpais dry-foot through the 
Deep: He would fee, on trie one 
fide, that innumerable Multitude of 
People, full of Confidence and Joy 
lifting up their Hands to Heaven; 
and perceive on the other fide King 
Phar*o .with the Egyptians frighted 
and confounded at the fight of the 

Waves 
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Waves that join again to fwal- 
low them up. Now , in good 
Earneft, who would be fo bold as 
to affirm, That a Chamber-Maid 
having bv Chance dawb'd that 
Piece of Cloth, the Colours had, of 
their own accord, ranged themfelves 
in order to produce that lively Co- 
louring ; thofe various Attitudes; 
thofe Looks fo well exprcfling dif- 
ferent Paffipns ; that elegant Difpofi- 
tion of fomany Figures, without Coh- 
fiifion ; that decent Plaiting of Dra- 
peries ; that Managements Lights; 
' that Degradation of Colours; that 
exa£t Perfpeftive : Inffliort, all that 
the Nobieft* : -'Genius of a Paintpi; 
xaij invent? If there Were no more 
r in the Cafe than a little Foam at 
J thc Mouth* of a Horfe, I own, as 
r the Story gdes, and which I readily 
allow without Examining into it, 
'that-a Stroke of a Pencil thrown in 
a Pet by a Painter, might once, in 
many Ages, happen to fcxprefs it 
■well. But, at leaft, the Painter 
muft beforehand have, with Defign, 
chofen the moft proper Colours to 
reprefent that Foam, in order to 
prepare them at the End of his Pen- 
cil, 
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cil ! Arid therefore 'twere only a little 
Chance that had finiih'd what Art 



Art and Chance together, being only 
a little Foam, a confufed Objeft, 
and fo moft proper to credit a 
Stroke of Chance ; an Objeflt with- 
out Form, that requires only a lit- 
tle whitifti Colour dropt from a 
Pencil, without any exa& Figure, 
or Corre&ion of Defign: What 
Comparifon is there between that 
Foam with a whole Defign of a 
large continued Hiftory, in which 
the moft fertile Fancy, and the boldeft 
Genius, fupported by the perfe& 
Knowledge of Rules, are fcarce fu& 
ficient to perform what makes an 
excellent Plfture ? I cannot prevail 
with my felf to leave thefe Inftances, 
without defiring the Reader to ob- 
ferve, That the moft rational Men 
are naturally extream loath to think, 
th?t Beafts have no manner of Un- 
derftanding, and are mere Machines. 
Now whence proceeds fuch an In- 
vincible Averfenefs to that Opinion 
in fo many Men of Senfe ? 'Tis be- 
caufe they fuppofe, with Reafori, 
that Motions fo exad, and accor- 




Befides, this Work of 
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ding to the Rules of perfeQ: Me- 
chanifm, cannot be made without 
fome Induftry ; and that artiefs Mat- 
ter alone, cannot perform what ar- 
gues fo much Knowledge. Hence 
it appears, That found Reafon na- 
turally concludes, that Matter alone 
cannot, either by the Simple Laws 
of Motion, or by the Capricious 
Strokes of Chance, make even Animals 
that are mere Machines. Thofe 
Philofophers themfelves who will 
not allow Beafts to have any Rea- 
foning Faculty, cannot avoid acknow- 
ledging, that what they fuppofe to 
be Blind and Artiefs in thefe Ma- 
chines, is yet full of Wifdom and Art 
in the Firft Mover, who made their 
Springs and regulated their Move- 
ments. Thus the moft oppofite Phi- 
lofophers perfc&ly agree in Acknow- 
ledging, that Matter and Chance 
cannot, without the Help of Art, 
produce all we obferve in Animals. 



Sect. IX. 
A Particular Examination of Nature, 

AFter thefe Comparifons, about 
which I only defire the Rea- 
der 
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der to confute himfelf, without any 
Argumentation, I think 'tis high 
Time to enter into a Detail of Na- 
ture. I do not pretend to penetrate 
through the Whole: Who is able 
to do it? Neither do I pretend to 
enter into any Phyfical Difcuffion. 
Such way of Reafoning requires a 
Certain aeep Knowledge, which a- 
bundance of Men of Wit and Senfe 
never acquirM ; and therefore I will 
offer nothing to them but the Am- 
ple Prpfped of the Face of Na- 
ture. I will entertain them with 
nothing but what every Body knows, 
and which requires only a little calnr 
and ferious Attention. 



Sect. X 

Of the General Structure of tht 
Universe. 



LET us, in the firft Place, flog^* 
at the great Object that firft AdmrM- 
ttrikes our Sight, I mean the G»irj/jf^J^ 
Structure of the Vniverfe. Let us caft r*w%<pe 
our Eyes on this Earth that bears tcrreftrim 
us* Let ui look on that vaft Arch 

of 
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of the Skies that covers us; thofc 
immenfe Regions of Air, and Depths 
of Water that furround us; and 
thofe bright Stars that light us. A 
Man who lives without Refle&ing, 
thinks only on the Farts of Matter 
that are near him, or have -any 
Relation to his Wants. He only 
looks upon the Earth, as on the 
Floor of his Chamber ; and on the 
Sun that lights him in the Day-time, 
as on the Candle that lights him in 
the Night. His Thoughts are con- 
fined within the Place he inhabits. 
On the contrary, a Man who is u- 
jfed to contemplate and rcflc£t car- 
ries his Looks further, and curiouf- 
ly confiders the almoft infinite A- 
byfles that furround him on all 
fides. A large Kingdom appears 
then to him but a little Corner of ' 
the Earth ; the Earth it felf is HO 
more to his Eyes than a Point in 
the Mafs of the Univerfe; and he 
admires to fee himfelf placed in it, 
without knowing which way he 
came there. 
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Sect. XI. 
Of the Earth. 

WHO is it that hung and 
pois'd this motionlefs Globe 
of the Earth ? Who laid its 
Foundation? Nothing feems more 
Vile and Contemptible; for the 
meaneft Wretches tread it under 
Foot ; but yet 'tis in order to pot- 
Ms it, that we part with the grea- 
teft Treafures. It it were harder 
than it is, Man could not open its 
Bofom to cultivate it; ana if it 
were lefs hard, it could not bear 
them, and they would (ink every 
where, as they do in Sand, or in a 
Bos. 'Tis from the inexhauftible 
Bolom of the Earth, we draw what's 
moft Precious. That fhapelefs, vile,' 
and rude Mafs affumes the moft va- 
rious Forms ; and yields alone, by 
Turns, all the Goods we can defire. 
That dirty Soil transforms it felf 
into a Thoufand fine Obje&s that 
charm the Eye. In the compafs 
of One Year it turns into Branches, 
Twigs, Buds, Leaves, Bloifoms, 
C Ftuvx^ 
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Fruits, and Seeds, in order, by thefe 
various Shapes, to. multiply its Li- 
beralities to Mankind. Nothing ex- 
haufts the Earth-: The more we 
tear her Bowels, the more {he's 
Liberal. After fo many Ages, du- 
ring which Die has produced every 
Thing, (he is not yet worn out. She 
feels no Decay from Old Age; and 
her Entrails frill contain the fame 
Trcaftres. A Thoii&nd Generations 
have pafs'd away, and return'd 
into Jjej Bofom : Every thing grows 
Old, (he alone excepted : For ihe 

§rows. Young again every Year in 
ie Spring. She's never wanting to 
Men; fiut foolifli Men are . wanting 
to themfelves, in neglecting to cul- 
tivate tier. 'Tis through their La- 
ziness and Extravagance they fufFer 
Brabbles and Briars to grow, inftead 
of Grapes and Corn. They contend 
for a Good they let perifh. The 
Conquerors leave uncultivated the 
Ground for the Poffeflicn of which 
they have facrificed the Lives of 
fo mahiy Thouland Men, and have 
fpent theiir.own in Hurry anc( Trou-. 
ble. . fyten have before them vaft . 
Tracts of Land juninhabjted and u»-. 
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cultivated ; and they turn Mankind 
Topfy-turvy for one Nook of that 
neglected Ground in Difpute. The 
Earth, if well cultivated, would 
feed a Hundred Times more Men 
than now (he does. Even the Un- 
evenefs of Ground which at firft, 
feems to^be a Defe&, turns either 
into Ornament or Profit. The 
Mountains arofe and the Vallys de- 
fcended to the Place the Lord had 
appointed for them. Thofe diffe- 
rent Grounds have their particular 
Advantages, according to the divers 
Afpe&s of the Sun. In thofe deep 
Vallies grows frefh and tender Grata 
to feed Cattle. Next to them opens 
a vaft Champion cover'd with * 
rich Harveft. Here, Hills rife like an 
Amphitheater, and are crown'd with 
Vineyards and Fruit-Trees. There 
high Mountains carry aloft their 
frozen Brows to the very Clouds, 
and the Torrents that run down 
from them become the Springs of 
Rivers. The Rocks that (hew their 
craggy Tops, bear up the Earth of 
Mountains, juft as the Bones bear 
up the Flefh in Human Bodies. 
That Variety yields at once, a ra- 
Q i vithiafc 
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vifhing Profped to the Eye^and, 
at the fame Time, .(applies :tbe di- 
vers Wants of Man. There's , no 
Ground fo barren, but has , fome 
profitable Property. ; Not only black 
and fertile Soil, but even C4ay and 
Gravel recompense a Man's Toil. 
* Fns ' Drain'd * Moraffes become Fruit- 
ful; Sand for the moft part, only 
covers the Surface of the Earth; 
And when the. Husbandman has 
the Patience to digg deeper, he finds 
a new Ground that grows fertile 
as faft as it is ttiro'd, and expos'd 
to the Rays of the Sun; 

There's fcarce any Spot of Ground 
abfolutely barren, if a Man do not 
x«io« grow Weary of. Digging, and Turn- 
phon's in g tt t0 tnc enU venipg Sun, and if he 

Country n w . ( 

occonimj. require no more mm it, than it is 
proper to bear, Afflidft Stones and 
Rocks - there's fometimes .excellent 
Pafture ; and their; Cavities have 
Veins, which being penetrated . by 
the piercing Rays of the Sup, • fur* 
nilh Plants with moft Savoury 
Juices for the Feeding ot Herds ana 
Flocks. Even Sea-Coafts that feem 
to be the moft Sterile and Wild, 
yield fometimes. either . delicious 
. v . Fruits, 
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Fruits, or mod wholefome Medi- 
cines, that are wanting in the moft 
fertile Countries. Befides, 'tis the 
Effeflt of a wife over-ruling Provi- 
dence, that no Land yields all that's 
ufeful to Human Life. For Want 
invites Men to Commerce, in-or- 
der to fupply one another's Neces- 
sities. *Ifc therefore that Wane 
that's thtf*natural Tie of Society 
between Nations: Otherwife all the 
People of the Earth would be re- 
due'd to one Sort of Food and 
Cloathing ; and nothing would invite 
them to know and vifit one ano- 
ther. 



Sect. XIL m 
Of Plants. y 

ALL that the Earth produces 
being corrupted, returns into 
herBofom, and becomes the Seed of 
a new Produ&ion. Thus flie re- 
fumes all (he has given, in order to 
give it again. Thus the Corrup- 
tion of Plants, and the Excrements 
of the Animals (he feeds, feed her, 
and improve her Fertility. Tta&tta 

C 3 TEKKfc 
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more fhe gives, the more file re- 
fumes; and She is never exhaufted, 
provided they who cultivate her re- 
• ftore to her what (he has given. E- 
' Very thing comes from her Bofom ; 
Every thine returns to it ; and no- 
thing is loft in it. Nay, all Seeds 
multiply there : If, for usance, you 
truft the Earth with fepe Grains 
of Corn, as they corrupt they ger- 
minate and fpring ; and that teeming 
Parent reftores with Ufury more 
Ears than fhe had received Grains. 
Dig into her Entrails: You'll find 
in them Stone and Marble for the 
moft magnificent Buildings. But 
who is it that has laid up fo many 
Treafures in her Bofom, upon Con- 
ditjon that they fhould continually 
pigauce themlelves anew ? Behold 
how many precious and ufeful Me- 
tals ; how many Minerals defign'd 
tor the Conveniency of Man ! 

Admire the Plants that fpring 
from the Earth: They yield Food 
for the Healthy, and Remedies for 
the Sick. Their fpecics and Ver- 
tues are innumerable. They deck 
the Earth, yield Verdure, fragrant 
Flowers, and delicious Fruits. Dp 

you 
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you fee thofe vaft Forefts that feem 
as Old as the World ? Thofe Trees 
fink into the Earth by their Roots, 
as deep as their Branches fhoot up 
to the Sky. Their Roots defend 
them againft the Winds, and fetch 
up, as- it were by Subteranean Pipes, 
all the Juices deftin'd to feed the 
Trunk. The Trunk itfelf is cover'd 
with a* tough Bark that ftieltersthe 
tender Wood from the Injuries of 
the Air. The Branches diftribute by 
feveral Pipes the Sap which die 
Roots had gather'd up in the Trunk. 
In Summer, the Boughs protect us 
with their Shadow, againft the 
Scorching Rays of the Sun. In Win- 
ter, they feed the Fire that preferves 
in us natural Heat. Nor is Burning 
the only ufe Wood is fit for .* It is 
a foft, tho' fohd and durable mat- 
ter, to which the Hand of Man gives, 
with Eafe, all the Forms he pleafes, 
for the greateft Works of Archite- 
cture and Navigation. Moreover, 
Fruit Trees by bending their Boughs 
towards the Earth, feem to otter 
their Crop to Man. The Trees 
and Plants, by letting their Fruit, or 
Seed drop down, provide for a nu- t 

C 4 merous 
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; merous Pofterity about them. The 
tendered: Plant, the ieaft of Herb 
and Pulfe are, in little, in aimall Seed 
( all that's difplav'd in the highefl 
, Plants and, largeft Tree. Earth thai 
never, changes, produces all thofe Ai 
terationsin her Bofom. 



Sect, XJIL 

Of Water. 

ET us now behold what we cal 
\ > Water. It is. a Liquid, clear 
and trarifparent Body, On the on( 
hand it flows, flips, and runs away 
and on the other, it aflumes all tn< 
Forms of the Bodies that furrounc 
it* having properly none of its own 
If water were more rarefied, or thin 
ner, it wpuld be a kind of Air 
and fo the whole Surface of th< 
Earth would be dry and fterile 
There would be none but Volatiles 
no living Creature could fwim ; nc 
Fifh could live ; nor would there b< 
anv Traffick by Navigation. Whai 
induftrious and fagacious Hand ha: 
found means to thicken the Water 
by fubtilizing the Air, and fo well tc 
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difKnguifh thbfe two forts of fluid 
Bodies ? If Water were fome what 
more rarefied, it could no longer fU- 
ftain thofe prodigious floating Build- 
ings, called Ships. Bodies that have 
the leaft Ponderofity would prefent- 
ly fink under Water. Who is it 
that took. care to frame fo juft a 
Configuration of Parts, and fo exa& 
a Degree of Motion, as to make Wa- 
ter fo fluid, fo penetrating, fo flip- 
pcry, fo incapable of any Confiften- 
cy: And yet fo ftrong to bear, and 
fo impetuous to carry off and waft 
away the moft unwieldy Bodies? 
It is docile ; Man leads it about as 
a Rider does a well-manag'd Horfc. 
He diftributes it as hepleafes; He 
ratfes it to the Top of fteep Moun- 
tains, and makes ufe of its Weight • 
to let it fall, in order to rife again, 
as high as it was at firft. But Man 
who leads Waters with fuch abfo- 
lute Command, is, in his turn, led 
by them. Water is one of the 
greateft moving Powers, that Man 
can employ to fupply his De- 
feds in the moft neceflary Arts, 
either through the Smalnefs or 
Weaknefs of his Body. But the 

Waters^ 
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Waters, which not withftanding their 
Fluidity, are fuch ponderous Bodies, 
.do neverthelefs rife above our 
..(leads, and remain a long while 
Ranging there. Do you fee thofe 
* "Clouds that fly, as it were, * on 
%Zm. *he Wings of the Winds? If they 
fhould fall,;,oii.a fudden, in Watry 
Pillars, rapid, like a Torrent, they 
would drown and deftroy every 
thing where they ihould happen to 
611, and the other Grounds would 
remain dry. What band keeps 
them in thofe .pendulous Referva- 
tories, and permits them to fall on* 
ly by Drops as it they diftill'd 
through a Gardiner's Watering- 
Pot ? Whence comes it, that in 
forae hot Countries, where fcarce a- 
, ay Rain ever falls, the nightly 
Dews are ib plentiful* that they 
fupply the. Want of. Rain: And 
that in other Countries, fuch as 
the Banks of the Nile and Gtngts^ 
the regular Inundation of Rivers, 
at certain Seafons of the Year, ne- 
ver fails to make up what the In- 
habitants, are deficient in, for the 
Watering of the Ground ? Can one 
imagine Meafures better concerted, 

to 
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to Tender ill Countries Fertile and 
Fruitful? 

Thus Water quenches, not only 
the Thirft of Men, but likewife of 
arid Lands: And he who gave us 
that fluid Body, has carefully di- 
stributed it- throughout the Earth, 
like Pipes in a Garden. The Wa- 
ters fall from the Tops of Moun- 
tains where, their Refervatories are 
placed. They gather into Rivulets 
in the Bottom of Valleys. Rivers 
run in winding Streams through 
vaft Tra&s of Land, the better to 
water them ; And, at laft, they pre- 
cipitate themfelves into the Sea, in 
order to make it the Center of 
Commerce for all Nations. Thar 
Ocean, which feems to be placed 
in the midft of Lands, to make an 
eternal + Separation between them, 
is, on ' the contrary, the common 
Rendez vous of all the People ot 
the Earth, who could not go, by 
Land, from one End of the World 

to 
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+ The illdffrion* Author alludes co and veihfe 
this Thought of iifottf , Cdm. lib. i. Ode. ?. 
Nequvqui* DEUS ibfcidit 
Prudent Oceano DiffocidbiU 
Terras, fi trnnen impi* 
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to the other, without* infinite Fa* 
tigue, tedious Journeys, and noih> 
berlefs Dangers. *Tis by that track- 
lefs Road, crofs the bottomlefs 
Deep, that- the Old World (hakes 
Hands with the NeW ; 'and that 
the New fupplys the- Old with fb 
many Con-vchiencies and* Riches* 
The Waters, distributed with fo 
much Art, circulate in- the Earth; 
juft as the Blood .'does in 4 
Man's Body; But befides this per* 
petual Circulation of the Water, 
* vuifiirit, there is befides the Flux * and 
Jjjs^ Reflux of the Sea. Let us not up 
Wfr quire into the Caufes of fo Myfte- 
rjous an Effeft. What's certain is, 
that the Tide carries, or brings 
us back to certain Places, at pre- 
cife Hours. Who is it that makes 
it withdraw, and then come back 
with fo much Regularity ? A little 
more or lefs Motion in that fluid 
Mais would diforder all Mature : 
For a little more Motion in a Tide 
or Flood would drown whole King- 
doms. Who is it that knew how 
to take fuch exaffc Meafures in im- 
menfe Bodies? Who is it that 
knew fo well how to keep a juft 

Medium 
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Medium between too much and 
too little ? What Hand has fet to 
the. Sea the unmoveable Boundary 
it muft refped through the Se- 
ries of all Ages, by telling it : 
There, thy proud Waves ffaall 
come and break ? But thefe Waters 
fo fluid, become, on a fudden, during 
the Winter, as hard as Rocks. The 
Summits of high Mountains, have, er- 
ven at all Times, Ice and Snow,which 
are the Springs of Rivers, and foaking 
Pafture- Grounds render them more 
fertile. Here Waters are fweet to 
quench the Thirft of Man : There 
tney are briny, and yield a Salt 
that feafons our Meat, and makes 
it incorruptible. In fine, if I lift 
up my Eyes, I perceive in the 
Clouds that fly above us, a fort of 
hanging Seas, that ferve to temper 
the Air, break the fiery Rays of 
the v Sun, and water the Earth 
when it is too dry. What Hand 
was able to hang over our Heads 
thofe great Refervatories of Wa- 
ters? What Hand takes Care ne- 
ver to let them fall, but in mode* 
rate Showers ? 



SECT. 
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Sect. XIV. 
Of the Am. 

AFter having confider'd the 
Waters, let us now contem- 
plate another Mafs yet of far great- 
er Extent; Do you fee what is 
call'd Air? 'Tis a Body fo pure, fo 
fubtle, and fo tranfparent, that the 
Rays of the Stars, feated at a di- 
ftance almoft infinite from us, pierce 
quite through it, without difficul- 
ty, and in an inftant, to light our 
Eyes. Had this fluid Body been a 
little left fubtle, it would either 
have intercepted the Day from us, 
or at moil would have left us but 
a duskifh and confufed Light, juft 
as when the Air is fill'd with thick 
Fogs. We live plung'd in Abyflea 
of Air, as Fifhcs do in Abyflcs of 
Water. As the Water* if it were 
fubtilizM, would become a kind of 
Air, which would occaflon the 
Death of Fiibes; fo the Air would 
deprive us of Breath if it fliould 
become more humid and thicker. 
In fuch a Cafe we fliould drown 
in the Waves of that thicken'd Air, 

juft 
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juft as a tctreftrial Animal drown) 
in the Sea. Who is it that has fo 
nicely purified that Air we breath? 
If it were thicker, it would ftifle 
us; and if it were too fubtle, it 
would want that Softnefs which con- 
tinually feeds the Vitals of Man. 
We fliould be feiifibie every where 
of what we experience on the Top 
of the higheft Mountains, where the 
Air is fo thin that it yields no 
fufficient Mdifture and Nourifhment 
for, the Lungs. But what invifible 
Power raifes, and lays fo fuddenly 
the Storms of that great fluid Bod y f 
of which thofe of the Sea are only 
Coofequences ? From what Trcafw 
ry' come forth the Winds that pu* 
nfy the Air, cool fcorching Heats, 
temper the Sharpnefs of Winter, 
aod, in an Inftant, change the whole 
Face of Heaven ? On the Wings of 
thofe Winds, : the Clouds fly from 
one End . of the Horizon to the 
other., 'Tis known that certain' 
* Winds blow in certain Seas y .*t*caihj 
fome ftattd Seafons. They coating* J* 
nue a fbtfiL;Time, and others fixci^^ 
ceed them, is it were on purpofe r ' 
to redder Navigation both commo*' 
v dious 
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dious and regular : So that if Men 
are but as patient, and as punctual 
as the Winds, they may, withEafe, 
perform the longeft Voyages. 



Of Fire.. 
O you fee that Fire that feems 



fpreads its Light on all fides? Do 
you fee that Flame which certain 
Mountains vomit up, and which 
the Earth feeds with Sulphur with- 
in its Entrails? That fame Fire 
peaceably lurks in the Veins of Flints; 
and expeds to break out, till the 
Collifion of another Body excites i# 
to fhock Cities and Mountains. Man 
has found the Way to kindle it, 
and apply it to all his Ufes, both 
to bend the hardeft Metals, and to- 
feed with Wood, even in the molt 
frozen Climes, a Flame that .ferves* 
him inftead of the Sun, when the 
Sun removes from him. That fubtle 
.Flame glides and penetrates into all 
Seeds. It is, as it were, the Soul of all 
living Things; it confumes all that's 



Sect. XV. 




kindled in the Stars, and 



Impure 
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Impure, and renews what ic has 
purified. Fire lends its Force and 
A&ivity to weak Men. It blows 
up, on a fudden, Buildings and Rocks. 
But have we a mind to confine it 
to a more moderate Ufe? It warms 
Man, and makes all forts of Food 
fit for his Eating. The Ancients, in 
Admiration of Fire, believed it to 
be a Celeftial Gift, which Man had 
Stolen * from the Gods. 



Sect. XVI. 
Of Heave n. 

,r T~lS Time to lift up our Eyes 
X, to Heaven. What Power 
has built over our Heads fo vaft 
and fo magnificent an Arch f What 
a ftupendous Variety of admirable 
Objects is here ? 'Tis, no doubt, to 
prefent us with a noble Spettacle 
that an Omnipotent Hand has fet 
before our Eyes fo great and fo 
bright Objetts. 'Tis in order to 
D raife 
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Ignem jrtuie mis gcutibut muliu 
tofi.igjun ttberei demo 

SuMMum, fy. Horat. Carm. Lib. i . Oi/e \. 
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raife our Adtnifetion of Heaven, fay* 
+ Lib. 2.T$iBy y f That God made Man un* 
%£ u like the reft of * Animals, He 
ftands upright, and lifts up his Head, 
that he may be employed about the 
Tilings that were above him. Sooow- 
times we fee a duskifb Azure Sky, 
where the pureft Fires twinkle. 
Sometimes we behold, in a . tempe- 
rate Fteaven, the fofteft Cdlours* 
mix'd with fuch Variety,^* 'tis not 
in the Power of Painting to imitate. 
Sometimes we fee Clouds of all 
Shapes and Figures, and of all the 
brighteft Colours, which every Mo- 
ment, fhift that beautiful Decorati- 
on, by the fineft Accidehta and va- 
rious EfFe&s of Light.: What does 
the regular Succeffion of Day and 
Night, denote? f*or fo many Age* 
as are paft, the Sun never fail'd 
ferving Men, who cannot live with- 
out it. Many Thoufand Years are 

elaps'd* 

* Prtmaqne cum fpcBclrt AnimslU taut* Terrm, 
Os bomini Sublime deiit ; Calumquc videre 
JuJJitiZt erettos dd Sider a toiler c vultus. 

OvI3. Metani. Lib. i. 
This Thought of Ovid was imitated by the Poet 
Silius, who fays, 
Nonne vidct bomwum ut ceJfos id Stdera Vultus 
Sufiukrh Dm t Sublimit fmxer it Or*. 
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elapstt, and the Dawn never once 
mifs'd proclaiming the Approach of 
the Day. It always begins precifely, 
at a certain Moment and Place. 
The Sun, fays the Holy Writ, knows 
where it ftiall fet every Day. By 
that means it lights, by Turns, the 
Two ; Hemifpheres, or Sides of the 
Earth, and vifits all thofe for whom 
its Beams are defign'd. The Day 
is the Time for Society, and La- 
bour i the Night wrapping up the 
Earth with its Shadow, ends, in its 
Turn, all manner of Fatigue, and 
alleviates the Toil of the Day. It 
fufpends, and quiets all ; and Ipreads 
Silence and Sleep every where. By 
refrelhing the Bodies, it renews the 
Spirits. Soon after, Day returns to 
fummon again Man to Labour, and 
revive all Nature. 



* Sect. XVII. 

Of the S u n. 

T3 UT befides the conftant Courfe 
X3 by which the Sun forms Days 
and Nights, it makes us fenfible of 
another, by which, for the Space of 
D 2 Svk 
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Six Months, it approaches one of the 
Poles, and at the End of thofe Six 
Months, goes back with equal Speed, 
to vifit the other Pole, This ex- 
cellent Order makes one Sun fuffici- 
cnt for the whole Earth. If it were 
of a larger Size at the fame Diftance, 
it would fet the whole Globe on 
Fire, and the Earth would be burnt 
to Allies. And if, at the fame Di- 
ftance, it were lefTer, the Earth 
would be all over frozen, and unin- 
habitable. Again, if, in the fame 
Magnitude, it were nearer us, it 
would fet us in Flames ; and if more 
remote, we ihould not be able to 
live on the terreftial Globe, for 
want of Heat. What Pair of Com- 

EafTes, whofe Circumference encircles 
oth Heaven and Earth, has fixM 
fuch juft Dimenfions? That Star 
does no lefs befriend that Part of 
the Earth from which it removes, 
in order to temper it, than that it 
approaches, to favour it with its 
Beams. Its kind, beneficent Afpeft, 
fertilizes all it ihines upon. This 
Change produces that of the Seafons, 
whofe Variety is fo agreeable. The 
Spring filences bleak, frofly Winds, 

brings 
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brings forth BlofToms and Flowers, 
and promifes Fruits. The Summer 
yields rich Harvefts. The Autumn 
beftows the Fruits promis'd by the 
Spring. The Winter, which is a 
kind of Night, wherein Man re- 
frefhes and refts himfelf, lays up all 
the Treafures of the Earth in its 
Center, with no other Defign, but 
that the next Spring may difplay 
them, with all the Graces of No- 
velty : Thus Nature, varioufly at- 
tired, yields fo many fine Profpefts, 
that uie never gives Man Leifure 
to be difgufted with what he pof- 
fefles. 

But how is it pofllble for the 
Courfe of the Sun to be fo regular ? 
It appears that Star is only a Globe 
of moft fubtle Flame : Now, what is 
it that keeps that Flame, fo reftlefs 
and lb impetuous, within the ex- 
ad Bounds ofaperfeft Globe? What 
Hand leads that Flame, in fo ftra'tc 
a Way, and never fuffers it to flip 
one nde or other? That Flame is 
held by Nothing ; and there is no 
Body that can either guide it, or 
keep it under: For it would foon 
coniume whatever Body it ihould 
D 3 
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be enclofed in. Whither' is it g 
jmg ? Who has taught it inceffant 
and fo regularly to turn in a {pa 
where it is free and unconftrain\ 
Does it not circulate about us, < 
purpofe to ferve us? Now if tl 
Flame does not turn, and if, on t 
Contrary, 'tis our Earth that tun 
Td fain know how it comes to 
fo weD placed in the Center of ti 
Univerfe, as it were the . Focus 
the Heart of all Nature.: Fd fa 
know alfo, ho\y it comes to pa 
that a Glob6 of fo fubtle Matte 
never flips on any fide, in that ir 
menfe Space that furrounds it ; ai 
wherein, it feemsto ftand with Re 
fon, that all fluid Bodies ought i 
yield to the Impetuofity ot th< 
Flame.* 

In fine, I'd fain know, how 
comes to pafs, that the Globe of tt 
Earth, which is fo very hard, tun 
fo regularly about that Planet, i 
a fpace where no folid Body keej 
it tatt, to regulate its Courfe? L< 
Men, with tne Help of Phyfick 
contrive the moft ingenious Reafor 
to explain this Phxnomtnon : All thei 
Arguments (fuppofing thcnv.to t 

trui 
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true) will become Proofs of the 
Dbity. The more the great Spring, 
that dire&s the Machine of the 
Univerfe is exa&, fimple, conftant, 



dance of. ufeiul Effe&s; the more 
'tis plain, that a molt potent, and 
moft artful Hand knew how to 
pitch upon the Spring which is the 
moft perfect of all. 



' Sect. XVIII. . 
Of the Stars. 

BUT let us once more view 
that immenfe arch'd Roof, 
where the Stars ihine, and which 
covers our Heads like a Canopy. 
If it be a folid Vault, what Ar- 
chiteft built it ? Who is it that has 
fix'd fomany great Luminous Bodies 
to certain Places of that Arch, and 
at certain Diftances? Who is it 
that makes that Vault turn fo re- 
gularly about us? If on the Con- 
trary, the Skies are only immenfe 
Spaces full of fluid Bodies, like the 
Air that furrounds us: How comes 
it to pafs that fo many folid Bodies 
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float in them, without ever finking, 
or ever coining nearer one another? 
For all Aftronoroical Obfervations 
that have been made, in fo many 
Ages, not the leaft Diforder, or ir- 
regular Motion has yet been dif- 
coverM in the Heavens. Will a 
fluid Body range in fuch conftant 
and regular Order, Bodies that 
fwim circularly within its Sphere ? 
But what does that almoft innume- 
rable Multitude of Stars mean ? 
The Profufion with which the Hand 
of God has fcatter'd them through 
his Work, (hews nothing is difficult 
to his Power. He hascaft them about 
the Skies, as a Magnificent Prince, 
either fcatters Money by Hand-fulls, 
or ftuds his Cloaths with precious 
Stones. Let who will fay, if he 
pleafes, that the Stars are as many 
Worlds, like the Earth we inhabit; 
suflwendil grant it for one Moment: But 
Murims thtn^ how Potent and Wife mutt 
-BE^He he, who makes Worlds asnum- 
difficult** berlefs as the Grains of Sand that 
St&T j£ " cover t ^ ie Sea-lhore ; and who, with- 
iciutem ' out an y Trouble, for fo many Ages, 
Deorum governs all thefe wandring Worlds, 
i'^' 2 ' asaShc P h erddoes a Flok of Sheep? 

Dear. Si 
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If, oil the contrary, they are only, 
as it were, lighted Torches, to 
lhine in our Eyes in this fmall 
Globe, calPd Earth : How great 
is that Power, which nothing can 
fatigue, nothing can exhauft ! What 
a profufe Liberality it is, to give 
Man, in this little Corner of the U- 
niverfe, fo marvellous a Spectacle ! 

But among thofe Stars I perceive 
the Moon, which feems to (hare 
with the Sun the Care and Office 
of Lighting us. She appears, at 
fet Times, with all the other Stars, 
when the Sun is oblig'd to go and 
carry back the Day to the other 
Hemifphere. Thus Night it felf, 
notwithftanding its Darknefs, has 
a Light, Duskifh indeed, but foft, 
and ufeful. That Light is borrow'd 
from the Sun, tho' abfent : And 
thus every thing is managed, with 
fuch excellent Art, in the Uni- 
verfe, that a Globe near the Earth, 
and as dark, as fhe of itfelf, ferves 
neverrhelefs to fend back to her by 
Reflection, the Rays it receives 
from the Sun; And that the Sun 
lights, by means of the Moon, the 
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People that canpot fab. hint* while 
hemuft light others. 

It may be faid, that the Matin 
on of the .Stars is fettled and re- 
gulated by unchangeable Laws. I 
iuppofe it is: But this very Suppo- 
fition proves , what I labour to e- 
vince. Who. is it that has givea 
to all Nature Laws at once fo con- 
ftant and fo wholefom; Laws fo 
very fimple^ that one is tempted 
to. believe, they eftablilh themfelves 
of their own accord J and fo pro- 
ductive of beneficial and ufeful E£* 
fe£te, that one cannot avoid ac* 
knowledging a Marvellous Art in 
them ? Whence proceeds the Go* 
Vernment of . that Univerfal Map- 
chine, which inceflantly works for 
us, without fo much, as our Thihk* 
ing upon ir ? To wfhom (hall we 
afcribe the Choice and Gathering, of 
fo many , deep, and fo .well concert- 
ed Springs; and of .fo many Bo* 
dies, great, and fjnaU, vifible and 
invifible, which equally, concarr to 
ferve us ? The lealt Atom of . this 
Machine, that fhould happen to be 
out of Order, would unhinge all 
Kfaturc. For the Springs and Move- 
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mens of a Watch are not put toge- 
ther with fo much Art and Nicenefs, 
as thofe of the Vniverfe. What then 
mcft be a Defign fo extenfive, fo 
coherent v fo excellent, fo beneficial? 
The neceffity of thofe Laws, in- 
ftead of deterring me from inqui- 
ring into their Author, does but 
heighten my Curiofity, and Admi- 
ration. Certainly, it required a 
Hand equally artful and powerful, 
to put in his Work an Order e- 

Sually Simple and Teeming, con- 
ant and ufeful. Wherefore I will 
not fcruple to fay with the Scrip- 



ther the Lord fends it; And when He 
freaks, let them snjmer'i mtb Trent- 



Of Animals, Beasts j Fowl ; Birds, 
.JFishesj Reptiles, and Insects. 

B :UT let us turn our Eves to- 
wards: Animals, which Itiil are 
more worthy of Admiration than 
either then (Skies, or Stars. Their 
Sppcies are numberlefs. Some have 
but two Feet, others Four, otA\«* 





we are, Eoee adfumus. 
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again a great man/. Some walk; 
others crawl, or creep; others fly; 
others fwim; others fly, walk, or 
fwim, by Turns. The Wings of Birds, 
and the Fins of Fiflies, are like Oars, 
that cut the Waves either of Air or 
Water, and fteer the floating Body 
either of the Bird, or Fifh, whole 
Stru&ure is like that of a Ship.- 
But the Pinions of Birds have Fea- 
thers with a Down, that fwells in 
the Air, and which would grow 
unwieldy in the Water. And, on 
the contrary, the Fins of Fifties 
have fliarp and dry Points, which 
cut the Water, without imbibing 
it, and which don't grow heavier 
by being wet. A fort of Fowl 
that fwim, fuch as fwans, keep 
their Wings, and moft of their Fea- 
thers above Water, both left they 
ftiould wet them, and that they 
may ferve them, as it were, for 
Sails. Thev have the Art to turn 
thofe Featners againft the Wiiicf£ 
and, in a manner, to tack, as Ships 
do when the Wind does not ferve. 
Water Fowls, fuch as Ducks, have 
at their Feet large Skins that 
ftretch, fomewhat like Rackets, to 
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keep them from finking on the 
oofy and miry Banks of Rivers. 

Amongft the Animals, Wild 
Beafts, fuch as Lions, have their 
biggcft Mufcles about the Shoul- 
ders, Thighs, and Legs ; and there- 
fore thefe Animals are nimble^ 
brisk, nervous, and ready to rulh 
forward. Their Jaw-bones are prodi- 
gioufly large, in proportion to the 
reft of their Bodies. . They have 
Teeth and Claws, which ferve 
them, as terrible Weapons, to tear 
in Pieces and devour other Ani- 
mals. For the fame Reafon, Birds 
of Prey, fuch as Eagles, have a 
Beak and Pounces that pierce c- 
very Thing. The Mufclcs of their 
Pinions are extream large, and 
brawny, that their Wings may 
have a ftronger and more rapid 
Motion; And fo thofe Creatures, 
tho 1 fomewhat heavy, foar aloft 
and towr up eafily to the very 
Clouds, from whence they (hoot, 
like a Thunderbolt, on the Quar- 
ry they have in View. Other A- 
nimals have Hornr. The greateft 
ftrength of fome lies in their Backs 
and Necks; and others can onVj 
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kick. Every Species, however^ has 
both offenfive and defenfive Arms. 
Their Hunting is a kind of War, 
which they wage one againft ano- 
ther, for the Neceflities of Lite. 
They have alfo Laws d and a Go- 
vernment among themfelves. Some, 
like Tortoifes, carry the Heufe 
wherein they . were born ; others 
build theirs, as Birds do, on the 
fcigheft Branches of Trees, to pre- 
ferve their Young from the faifalt 
of unwing'd Creatures, and they 
even lay their Nefts.rin the thickeft 
Boughs to hide themironi their Ene- 
mies. Another, fuchias the Beaver, 
builds in Jthc very Bottom of ft 
Pond, the San&uary: he prepares for 
bimfelf, and knows how to at 
up Dikes round it, to prefer 4i«n- 
felf by the neighbouring Inundati- 
on. Another, like: a£ Mole, has fo 
pointed and fb (harp a Snout, that 
in one Moment, he pierces through 
the hardeft Ground, in order to pro- 
vide for himfelf a fubterraneran Re- 
treat. The cunning Fox digs a Ken- 
nel with two Holes to go out and 
come in at, that he may not be ei- 
ther furpriz'd, or trapt by the Huntf- 
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taen. The Reptiles are of another 
Make. They curl, wind, drink, and 
ftrctchby the Springs or. their Mufc- 
cles ; they creep, twift about, fqueeze, 
and hold fail; the Bodies they meet 
in their Way; and eafily Aide eve- 
ry where„ : Their Organs are atmoft 
Independent one on the other ; fo 
that they ftill live when they are 
cut into/i. rlwo. The, iong-legg'i 
Birds, hp. tlicexQ^ Vtfi alio long* 
neckld irt- Proportion,, that they may 
bringdown their Bill to, the Ground, 
and take «p [their Food.^It is the fame 
with the .Camel ; But! the Elephant 
whofe Neck through its Bigncfs, 
ttouldj*! 1 too heavy, jif> it wejn^ .av 
long as that of theGameJ, , wa$j£fjj- 
nifh'd wficfoa Tr^n^.w^^js^.ppn r 
texture hoi :Ne*ves;;;4pc|' Mufffes, 
which jhe .ftretches, lhrink% winds 
and turrl9 every way*- to &\w oa 
Bodies, /lift them ufoM throw them 
oS.i Fotf. which Reajrpn the Latins 
xaflM that. Trunk,/a Hand* r 
- Certain Animals feem to be made, 
On purpofe, for Man* . The Dog ' is 
born to carefs and fawn upon hin>$ 
to obey, and be under Command £ 
to give, him an agrejea,t>te Ivtu&e. cSL 
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Society, FriencHhip, Fidelity, and 
Tendernefs ; to be true to his Truft ; 
Eagerly to hunt down, courfe and 
catch feveral other Creatures, to 
leave them afterwards to Man, with- 
out retaining any part of the Quar- 
ry. The Horfe, and fuch other A- 
nimals, are within the Reach and 
Power of Man ; to eafe him of his 
Labour, and to take upon them a 
Thoufand Burdens* They are born 
to carry, to walk, to fupply Man's 
Weaknefs, and to obey all his Mo* 
tions. Oxen are endowM with 
Strength and Patience, in order to 
draw the Plough and till the 
Ground. Cows yield ftreams of 
Milk. Sheep have in their Fleeces 
a Superfluity which is not for them, 
and which ftill grows and renews, 
as it were to invite Men to ihear 
them every Year. Even Goats far* 
nifh Man with a long Hair, for 
which they have no ufe, and of which 
he makes Stuffs to cover himfel£ 
The Skins of fome Beafts fupply 
Men with the fineft and beft Li- 
nings, in the Countries that are molt 
remote from the Sun* Thus the 
Author of Nature hascloathed Beafts 
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according to their NeceifitiesVaiid 
their Spoils ferve afterwards tocloath 
Men, and keep them warm in thofe 
frozen Climes. The Living Creatures 
that have little or no Hair have a 
very thick, and very hard Skin, 
like Scales ; others have even Scales 
that Coyer one another, as Tiles on 
the Top of a Houfe, and which ei- 
ther open or fruit, as it beft (bits 
with the living Creature, either to 
extend ttfelf, or' (brink. Thefe Skins 
and Scales ferve die Neceflities of 
Men: And thus in Nature/ hot only 
Plants* but Animals alfo are made 
for our Ufe. Wild Beafts themfelves 
either grow tame, or at leaft, are a- 
fraid of Man. If all Countries were 
peopled and governed, as they ought 
to be, there would not be any where 
Beafts lhould attack Men. For no 
Wild Beafts would be found but in 
remote Forefts, and they would be 
prcferv'd in order to excercife the 
Courage, Strength, and Dexterity 
of Mankind, by a Sport that fhould 
repreferit War; fo that there never 
would be any Occafion for real Wars 
among Nations. But obferve that 
Living Creatures that are naivavas to 
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to Man are the leaft teemiafLand that, 
the ntofl: iifeful, multiply molt, Tlierfi 
are, beyond Companion, more Oxen 
and Sheep kiU'd,, .than Bears or 
Wolves -/And neverthelefs the dum- 
ber of Bears and Wolves is infinite- 
ly lefs than that of Oxen and Sheep 
ftill on Earth. Obferve likewife, 
with Cicero 9 that the Fetijalps^of e- 
very Species have a. Number of Teats 
proportion^ to that of the : Young 
ohes they generally bring forth. 
The iftore young, tney bear/ with 
the inore Miik-lprings, has Nature 
fupplyM them, to fuckle them. 

Wnile Sheep letVtheir Wool grow 
for our Ufe, Silk- Worms, in Emula- 
tion with each other, fpin rich Stuffs 
and fpend themfelves to beftow them 
upon us. They make of their Cod 
a Kind of Tomb, and (hutting up 
themfelves in their own Work, they 
are new-born under another Figure, 
in order to perpetuate themfelves. 
On the other hand, the Bee$ care- 
fully fiick and gather the Juice of 
Odorous and fragrant Flowers, in 
order to make their Honey; and 
range it in fuch an Order as may ferve 
for a Pattern to Men. Several In- 

' feds 
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b are transform'd, ibmetitnes in* 
Flysy fomeeimes into Worms, or 
iggots. tf one fhould think fuch 
ecj$ wfelefs, let him cqnfider, (hat 
at awakes a Part of the Gr^tt Spe- 
cie of the Univerfe, aod cqotri- 
;es to its Variety, is not altoge- 
r ufcfcfs to fcdatt, and cpQtem- 
^e . Men, What can be more 
jfie, .find, " more magpufigerip, than 
t great; t Nupiher , of Comrtipri- 
^ijthapf Living Creatures fo well 
«rW,and jevery Species of which 

a 4wp rc Pf Frame' from #je >■(?-' 
r ?; Uysfy thiog Qjiews hQW pUcH 

Skill , and Wotknl^inlnip Qfi thg 
:ificer ftirpaffes \hg pile Matter 
hjas W9f k't upozj* 4 Every jfivfpg 
satyr^, nay even Gnats app^r 
adffful to me- If one finds ^m 
ublefom, he ought to confider, 
t 'tis : n$ce(Tary that fojme Anxie- 
aad Pain be ttftf d with Man's 
avf niencies: For if nothing JhoukJ 
d^^te his Fiejtfures, and exefcife 
Patieppe, he would either gfpw 
: aflfj effeminate, or forget Tiira- 
• 
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Sect. XX. 

Admirable Order in which *B the 
Bodies that make up the Universe 
are ranged. <; 

LET us now confider the Won- 
ders that fliine equally both 
in the largeft, and the fmaUeft 
Bodies. On the one fide, I fee 
the Sun fo may Thoufand Times 
bigger than the Earth ; I jee him 
circulating in a Space, in Compan- 
ion of which, he is himfelf but a 
bright Atom. I fee other Stars, 
perhaps ftill bigger than he, that 
roll in other Regions, ftill farther 
dittant from us. Beyond thofe Re- 
gions, which efcape all Mcafure, I 
ftill confufedly perceive other Stars, 
which can neither be counted nor 
diftinguiQi'd. The Earth, on which 
1 ftand, is but one Point, in Pro- 
portion to the Whole, in which no 
Bound can ever be found. The Whole 
is fo well put together, that not 
one fingle Atom can be put out 
of its Place, without unhinging this 
Jfiinfetife Machine; and it moves 
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in fucb excellent Order, that its 
.very. Motion perpetuates its Va- 
riety and Perfection. Sure it mult be 
the Hand of a Being, that does eve- 
ry Thing without any Trouble, that 
mil kqeps fteddy, and governs this 
great Work for fo many Ages ; and 
whofe Fingers fin wth the Vni- 
verfe, to, fpeak with the Scripture, otbcta* 

• rtnm. 



Sect.. XXI. 
■ Wmitrs of tbt Infinitely Little. 

ONi the other Hand, the Work 
is no lefs to be admired in 
Little,, than in Great : For I find as 
well in Little as in Great, a kind 
of Infinite that aftonifbes me. It 
(urpafTes my Imagination, to find 
in a Hand-worm, as one does in 
in Elephant or Whale, Limbs per- 
cftly well Organized; a Head, a 
3ody, Legs, and Feet, as diftinft 
ind as well form'd as thofe of the 
>iggeft Animals. There are in eve- 
y Part of thofe Living Atoms, 
Clufcles, Nerves, Veins, Arteries, 
Mood ; and in that Blood ramous 
Particles, and Humours*, in ttafe 
E 3 Hamckwk* 
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tty rtldurs fonifc brOps that afb them* 
felve* competed of Feveral Particle*: 
N6r can one ever ftop lb the Di£ 
ctiffion of' this : infinite Com^ofition 
of fo infinite a Whole. ' : : '< 
The Micr6fb6pe difc6v6rs- to ufe 
in every ObjeEr,** it wett a Thou- 
sand other Otye&sthat had efcap'd 
our JSfotfce. Btkt now tnmjf other Ob- 
jects are there in every Obje& difco- 
ver'd by the. JVticrofcope, which the 
Microfcope It 'fetf cannot difcovei*? 
What lhoald not we fee if 'we could 
ftill iiibtilize aqd improve more and 
more the Inlfrumehts, that help oik 
weak and* dbir Sight ? Let us fuj. 
ply.by our Imagination what out 
Byes are defective' in ; and : let our 
Fancy it felf be a kind of Microf- 
cope, and reprefeht to us in evert 
Atom a Thoufatid hew and invisi- 
ble Worlds: But it will never be 
able inceffantly tb paint to us netf 
Difboveries in little Bodies; it 
will be tired, and forced at laft tb 
flop, and fink, leaving in the final- 
left Organ of a Body, a Thoufand 
"Wonders undifeOver'd. 

SECT. 
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Sect. XXII. 

Of wfi Structure pr Fhamb */fte 
Animal. 

LET t U$ confine? 'our felves with- 
ui J the Ajiknars Machine, which 
has Thftfe Things 1 tfcat never can be 
roomuch admired : Brjt, Itiiasmit 
wherewithal to defend it felf againft 
tfyo^i chat attack it#n order to deftroy 
it. %eQ7tdly > It has 'a 'Faculty of re- 
viving- it felf by Food. Thirdly It 
, ites wherewithal to perpetuate its 
Species Generation. Let us be- 
fow fotae ConGderations on thefe 
Three Tilings. ' 



Sect* XXIII. 
Of the Instinct^ 'eftht Animal. 

A'Ninaals are endowM with what 
; is call'd InftinBy both to ap- 
proach ufeful add beneficial Obje&s, 
and to avoid fuch as may be noxi 
ous -and deflxu&ive to them. Let 
us not inquire wherein this Inftinfl 
confiftsy but content our f&ves 

E 4 ^/V^kxsx 
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Matter of Facfc, without Reafoning 
upon it. 

The tender Lamb fmells his, Dam 
afar off, and runs to meet -her. A 
Sheep is feiz'd with Horror at the 
Approach of a,Wptf, and flies away 
before he can .difcern him. 1 : The 
Hound is almolt infallible in finding 
out a Stag, a Buck, or a Hare, on- 
ly by the Scent/ 1 There : is. in eve- 
ry Animal an irppetuous Spring, 
which, on a fuffdfeh, gathers! 'all the 
Spirits; diftends' all the Nerves; 
renders all the t Jojnts more fupple 
and pliant; ana increafes in an in- 
credible manner, upon fudderi Dan- 
gers, his Strength, Agility, Speed, 
and Cunning, in order to make him 
avoid the Obje& that threatens his 
Deftru&ion. The Queftion in this 
Place is not to know, whether Beafts 
are endow'd with Reafon or Un- 
derftanding: For I do not pretend 
to engage in any Philofophical in- 
quiry. The Motions I fpeak of arc 
Entirely Indeliberate even in the 
Machine of Man. If, for Inftance, 
a Man that dances on a Rope, 
{hould, at that Time, reafon on the 
Xaws and Rules of Equilibrium^ his 
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Reafoning Would make him lofe 
that very Ef*ilibri*m, which he 
preferves admirably well without 
arguing upon the Matter, and Rje&> 
fon^ would then be of no other Ufe 
10 him but to throw him on the 
Ground. The fame happens with 
Beafts ; Nor will it avail any Thing 
to object, that they reafon as weU 
45 Men ; for this Objection does not 
in the leaft weaken my Proof; And 
their; Reafoning can never ferve to 
account fop . the Motions we admire 
moft in them. Will any one affirm 
that they know the niceft Rules of 
Mechanicks, which they obferve 
with perfect Exaftnefs, whenever 
they : are to run, leap, fwim, hide 
iheoifelves, double, ufe ihifts to a* 
void purfuine Hounds, or to make 
ufe of the ftrongeft Part of their 
Bodies to defend themfelvcs? Will 
he fay that they naturally under- 
stand the Mathematicks, which Men 
are ignorant of? Will he dare to 
advance, that they perform with 
Deliberation and Knowledge all thole 
impetuous and yet fo exact Moti- 
ons, which even Men perform with- 
out Study or Premeditation ? W ill tve. 
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allow them to make ufe of Reafon 
in tMofe Motions, wherein 'tis cer- 
tain Mao - does not {? Tis an Ini- 
-ftinft, wijt toe fay, that iBeafts 1 are 
jgovern'd by* I grant it : For 'tis^ in- 
deed, an iAftlftft. But this Inftinft 
ik an admirable Sagacity and Dttf- 
]tecity, not in the Beafts, who n«l- 
Mher do, nor can theft' haw Time, 
» reafon ) but »in the fupefior Wif- 
Horn that .governs them. iFhat 
Jnftina, oir Wifdom 1 that - tbitrfes, 
snd wawhes for ' Beaftsj in indcti- 
berate Things, wherein - they oouM 
neither watch nor think 1 , cwn ^ 
pofing them to be as reafonabte"as 
we y can ^be no other than the 
dom of irtio Artificer that made 
thefe Machines. Let us therefore 
talk no more of lnfti*& or N*tttt*; 
which are but fine empty Names, 
in the Mouth of the Generality 
that pronounce tbetri. • There -is 
in what (hey call NMt 'ur-t and In- 
fiinft, a fupewor Art, and Contri- . 
vance, of which Humane Invention 
is but a Shadow. What's beyond 
all Queftion is, That there arc in 
Beafts a prodigious Number of Mo* 
tions entirely indeliberate, and whicb, 

yet 
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yet are perform'd according to the 
niceft Rules of Mechanicks. 'Tis 
the Machine alone that follows thofe 
Rules : Which is a Fa£fc indepen- 
dent from all Philofbphy ; an3 
Matter of Fa£t is ever deciftve. 
What would a Man think of a 
Watch that fhould fly or flip a* 
way, tarn again, or defend it 
for its own Pr efervation, if he went 
about to break it ? Would he not 
adnaire the -Skill of the Artificer? 
Could he be induced to believ* that 
the Springs of that Watch , had 
Ibrm'd, proportions,; ranged, and 
united themfelves, by mere Chance? 
Could he imagine that he had clear- 



aid ultrious and skilful ■ Operation, 
by talking ©f the Nature and //»- 
ftntt of a Watch, that fhould ex- 
actly fhew the Hour to his Ma- 
tter, and flip away from fuch as 
Should go about to break its Springs 
to Pieces * » . 




SECT. 
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.V." C " S.H CT. XXJV. 

\ " ." " ' 6f Food. r: 

WHAT'S more noble than a * 
Machine which continually 
repairs, and renews iq felf? The A*- 
xriraal, (tinted to his own Strength, is 
loon tired and exha uftcd ; by La bouf : 
aut.thc! mors, he takes Pains, the 
more he fiads himfelf prefe'd to makg 
himfelf Amends, for his .Labour, by 
more . plentiful I Feeding. .. Aliments 
daily reftore the Strength he h?4 
loft. . He puts into his Body another 
Subftancc that becomes his own, 
by a Kind of , Metamorphofis. At 
6rft it is pounded, and being change4 
into a Liquor* it purifies, as if it ' 
were ftrainM thro 7 a Sieve, in order 
to feparate any Thing that's grofs 
from it ; afterwards it arrives at the 
Certter, or of the Spirits, where 
it is fubtiliz'd, and becomes Blopd. 
And ruuning, at laft, and penetra- 
ting through numberlefs VefTels 
to moiften all the Members, it 
filtrates in the Flefh, and becomes it 
felf FleDb. So many Aliments, and 
Liquors of various Colours, are then 

no 
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no teore than one and the fame Flefh ; 
and Food which was but an Inani- 
mate Body, prefcrves the Life of the . 
Animal, and becomes Part of the A* 
riimal himfelf; the other Parts of 
which he wascompofed bein£ exhaled 
by an infenfible and continual Tranf. 
piration. The Matter which, for 
Inftance* was Four Years ago fuch a 
tiorfe, is now but Air, or Dung* 
What was then either Hay, or Oats', 
is become that fame Horle, fo fiery, 
and vigorous :^At leaflyhe is account- 
ed the fame 'Horfe, notwithftanding 
this infenfible Change of his Sub* 
ft^pce. 



sbct. xxv; 

Of Sleep. 

TH E natural Attendant of Food 
is Sleep ; in which the Ani- 
mal forbears not onlv all his outward 
Motions, but alfo all the Principal in- 
ward Operation?, which might too 
much ftir and diflipate the Spirits. 
He only retains Refpiration, and Di- 
geftion ; £0 that all Motions that 

" might 
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might wear out bis Strength are fgfr 
peaded, aj^all.fucha& are proper to. 
refcruit and rienew it, go on freely of 
tbemfelves. This Repdfc, which is 
a Kind of Inchantment, returns eve* 
ry' Night, while Darknefs. interrupt* 
sod: hinders. Labour. Now, whoi$ 
it that contrived fuch a :Sufpenfion? 
yfho is it that fib well chafe the Ope- 
rations that ought to continue ; and, 
yf ith fojuft JWfcernment, excluded all 
fuch as ought to be interrupted,? 
The. Next .Day, al^ft Fatigue is 
gone and vamfliM.The Animal works 
on, as if he had never work'd before ; 
and this Reviving gives him a Viva- 
city and Vigour that invites him to 
new Labour. Thus the Nerves are ftiU 
full of Spirits, lithe Flefh fmooth, the 
Skin whole, tho* one would think it 
Ihould wafte and tear: The Living 
Body of the Animal foon wears out 
Inanimate Bodies, even the tnoft folid 
-that are about it ; and yet does not 
{wear out it felf. The Skin of a Horfe, 
•fer. Inftance, Wears out feveral Sad- 
dles ; and the FieQi of a Child, tho* 
.very delicate and tender, wears .out 
-many Cloaths, whilft it daily gro^s 
j&rcmgcr. If. this Renewing of Sfi- 
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rips were perfect, it would be real Im- 
mortality, and the Gift of EternaJ 
Yn'uth. But the fame beipg imper • 
fed,' the Animal infenfibly lofes. his 
Strength, decays, and grows old, 
became every Thing that's created 
ought to bear a Mark of Nothings 
nets from which it was. drawn, ana 
have an End* 



Sbct. XXVI. 

Of G'e NtRATION. 

• / 

WHAT'S more admirable, than 
the Multiplication of Ani- 
mals? Look upon the Individuals: 
No Animal is immortal. Every 
Thing grows old; every Thing pat 
fes away ; ^every Thing difappears \ 
every Thing, in 'fhort, is annihilated, 
Look upon the Species : Every Thing 
fubfifb ; every Thing is permanent, 
and immutable, tho' in a cOnftarit 
Viciflitude. Ever fince there have 
been on Earth Men that have taken 
care to preferve the Memory of E- 
. vents> no Lions, Tigers, Wild- 
Boars* or Bears, were evfenkriowa 
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to form themfelves by Chance, 
Caves, or Forefts. Neither do 
fee any Fortuitous Productions 
Dogs, or Cats. Bulls and" Sheep 
never born of themfelves 1 , either 
Stables, Folds, or on Paftu 
Grounds. Every one of thofe A 
mals owes his Birth to a cert 
Male and Female of his Species. 

All thofe different Species are f 
ferv'd much the fame, in all A{ 
We do not find that for Three Th 
fand Years paft, any one has periG: 
or ceafed ; neither do we find t 
any one multiplies to fuch an E» 
as to be a Nufance, or lnconveni 
cy to the reft. If the Species of 
ons, Bears, and Tigers, multipl 
to a certain exceflive Degree, tf 
would not only deftroy the Species 
Stags, Bucks, Sheep, Goats, s 
Buffs ; but even get the Maftery 
ver Mankind, and unpeople i 
"Earth. Now who maintains fo j 
a Meafure, as never either to ext 
jguifh thofe different Species, pr i 
ver to fuffec them to multiply 1 
faft? 

But this continual Propagation 
every Species is a Wonder with wh 
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we are grown too familiar. What 
would a Man think of a Watch-ma- 
ker, who lhould have the Art to 
make Watches, which, of them- 
felves, fhould produce others ad infi- 
nitum, infuch a Manner that Two 
Original Watches fhould be fuflicient 
to multiply and perpetuate their Spe- 
cies over the whole Earth? What 
would he fay of an Architeft, that 
fhould have the Skill to build Houfes, 
which fhould build others, to renew 
the Habitations of Men, before the 
Firft fhould decay and be ready to fall 
to theGround ? 'Tis however what we 
daily fee among Animals. They are 
no more, if you pleafe, than mere 
' Machines, as Watches are : But, af- 
ter all, the Author of thefe Machines 
has endow'd them with a Faculty 
to reproduce or perpetuate themfelves 
*d infinitum, by the Conjun&ion of 
Both Sexes. Affirm, if you pleafe, 
that this Generation of Animals is 
performed, either by Moulds or by an 
exprefs Configuration of every Indi- 
vidual ; which of thefe Two Opini- 
ons you think fit to pitch upon, it 
comes all to one ; nor is the Skill of 
F the 
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the Artificer Iefs confpicuous. If 
you fuppofe that at every Generati- 
on, the Individual, without being 
caft into a Mould, receives a Confi- 
guration made on purpofe : I ask, 
who it is that manages and dire&s 
the Configuration of fo compounded 
a Machine, and which argues fo 
much Art and Induftry ? If, on the 
contrary, to avoid acknowledging a- 
nyArt in the Cafe, you fuppofe that 
every Thing is dctermin'd by the 
Moulds : I go back to the Moulds 
themfelves, and ask, who is it that 
prepared them ? In my Opinion they 
areftill greater Matter of Wonder, 
than the very Machines which are 
pretended to come out of them. 

Therefore let who will fuppofe 
that there were Moulds in the Ani- 
mals that lived Four Thoufand Years 
ago, and affirm, if he pleafes, that 
thofe Moulds were fo inclofed one 
Within another ad infinitum^ that 
there was a fufficient Number for all 
the Generations of thofe Four Thou- 
fand Years ; and that there is ftill a 
fufficient Number ready prepared for 
the Formation of all the Animals that 
fhall preferve their Species in all fuc- 

ceeding 
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cecding Ages. Now, thefe Moulds 
which, as I have obferv'd, muft 
have all the Configuration of the A- 
nimal, are as difficult to be explained, 
or accounted for, as the Animals 
therafelves : And are befides attended 
with far more unexplicable Wonders. 
'Tis certain that the Configuration 
of every individual Animal requires 
no more Art and Power than is ne- 
ceflary to frame all the Springs that 
make up that Machine ; but when a 
Man fuppofes Moulds : F/r#, He 
muft affirm, That every Mould con- 
tains in Little, with unconceivable 
Nicenefs, all the Springs of the Ma- 
chine it fcif : Now, 'tis beyond Dif- 
pute, that there is more Arc in ma- 
king fo compound a Work in Little, 
than in a larger Bulk. Secondly, He 
muft fuppofe, That every Mould, 
which is an Individual prepared for 
a firft Generation, contains aiftin&ly 
within it felf, other Moulds contained 
within one another ad infinitum, for 
all poffible Generations, in ail fuc- 
ceeding Ages. Now what can be 
more artful, and more wonderful 
in Matter of Mechanifm, than fuch 
a Preparation of an infinite Nviavbw 
F 2 
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of Individuals, all forra'd, before 
hand, in One from whichthey are t 
fpring ? Therefore the Moulds are ( 
no Ufe to explain the Generations c 
Animals, without fuppofing any Ar 
or Skill : For, on the contrarj 
Moulds would argue a more Artific: 
al Mechanifm, and more wonderfi 
Compofition. 

What's manifeft and undifputabli 
independently from all the Svftems < 
Philofophers, is, that the fortuitoi 
Concourfeof Atoms, never produce 
without Generation, in any Part < 
the Earth, any Lions, Tiger 
Bears, Elephants, Stags, Bull 
Sheep, Cats, Dogs, or Horfe 
Thefe, and the like, are never pr< 
duc'd but by the Encounter of T\v 
of their Kind of different Sex. Th 
Two Animals that produce a Thin 
are not the True Authors of the Ar 
that Qrines in the Compofition of tl 
Animal ingendred by them. The 
are fo far from knowing how to pe 
form that Art, that they do not i 
much as know the Compofition, < 
Frame of the Work that refults froi 
their Generation. Nay, they kno 
not fo much as any particular Sprii 
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of it ; having been no more than 
blind and unvoluntary Inftruments, 
made ufe of for the Performance of a 
Marvellous Art, to which ( they are 
abfolute Strangers, and of which they 
'are perfect ly ignorant. Now Fa 
ikin Know, whence comes that Art, 
which is none of theirs ? What Pow- 
er and Wifdom knows how to em- 
ploy, for the Performance of Works 
of Fo ingenious and intricate a De- 
fign, Inftruments fo uncapable to 
know what they are doing, or to 
have any Notion of it? Nor does 
it avail any Thing to fuppofe that 
Beafts are endow'd with Reafon: 
Let a Man fuppofe them to be as ra- 
tional as he pleafes in other Things : 
j yet he muft own, that in Genera- 
tion, they have no (hare in the Art 
; that's confpicuous in the CompoG- 
i tionof the Animals they produce. 
Let us carry the Thing further, 
and take for granted the moft won- 
derful Inftances that are given of 
the Skill and Forecaft of Animals. 
Let us admire, as much as you 
pleafe, the Certainty with which a 
Hound takes a Spring into a Third 
Way,- as foon as he finds by his 
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Nofe, that the Game he purfues 
has left no Scent in the other Two. 
Let us admire the Hind, who, they 
fay, throws a good Way off her 
Young Fawn, into fome hidden 
Place, that the Hounds may not 
find him out by the Scent of his 
ftrain. Let us even admire the Spider 
who with her Cobwebs lays fubtie 
Snares to trap Flys, and fall una* 
wares upon them before they can 
difintangle themfelves. Let us alio 
admire the Hern, who, they fey, 
puts his Head under his Wing, 14 
order to hide his Bill under his 
Feathers, thereby to ftick the Breaft 
of the Bird of Prey that ftoops at 
him. Let us allow the Truth of 
all thefe wonderful Inftances of Ra- 
tionality; for all Nature is full of 
fuch Prodigies. But what muft wc. 
infer from them ? In good Earneft, 
if we carefully examine the Matter, 
we'll find that they prove too much. 
Shall we fay, That Animals are 
more rational than We ? Their In- 
ftinft has undoubtedly more certain- 
ty than our Conje&ures. They have 
learnt neither Logick nor Geome- 
try: Neither have they any Courfe 

or 
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or Method of Improvement, or any 
Science. Whatever they do is done 
of a fudden without Study, Prepara- 
tion, or Deliberation. We commit 
Blunders and Miftakes every Hour 
of the Day after we have a long while 
argued and confulted together: 
Whereas Animals, without any Rea* 
foning, or Premeditation, perform e* 
very Hour, wh^t feems to require 
moft Difcernment, Choice, and Ex- 
a&nefs., Their Inftinfl: is in many 
Things, infallible: But that Word, 
Injlivtt is but a fair Name void of 
Sence. For what can an Inftinft more 
juft, exa£t, precife, and certain than 
Reafon itfelf mean, but a more per- 
fe& Reafon ? We mull therefore fup- 
pofe a wonderful Reafon and Un- 
derftanding, either in the Work, or 
in the Artificer ; either in the Ma- 
chine, or in him that made it. When 
for Inftance, I find that a Watch 
Chews the Hours with fuch Exa&nefs 
as furpalfes my Knowledge: I pre- 



itfelf does not reafon, it muft have 
been made by an Artificer, who, 
in that Particular, reafon'd better 
and had more Skill than Myfelf. In 




Watch 
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like manner, when I fee Animals, 
who every Moment perform A&ions 
that argue a more certain Art and 
induftry than I am Mafter of, I im* 
mediately conclude, that fuch mar- 
vellQus Art muft necefTarily be either 
in the Machine, or in the Artificer 
that framed it. Is it in the Animal 
himfelf? But how is it poflible he 
fhould be fo Wife, and fo infalli- 
ble in fome Things ? And if this 
Art is not in him, it muft of necef- 
fity be in the Supream Artificer that 
made that Piece of Work, juft as all 
the Art of a Watch i sin the SkilLof 
the Watchmaker. 



Sect. XXVII. 

Tho* Beasts commit fome Mistakes, yet 
their InftinQ is^ in many Cafes, Infalli- 
ble. 

DO not object to me, that the 
Inftinft of Beafts is in fome 
Things defeftive, and liable to Error. 
'Tis no wonder Beafts are not infal- 
lible in every Thing, but 'tis rather 
a Wonder they are fo in many Ca- 
fes. If they were infallible in every 

Thing, 
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Thing, They fhould be endow'd 
with a Reafon infinitely perfed ; in 
fhort, they fhould be Deities. In 
the Works of an infinite Power there 
can be but a finite Perfection : O- 
therwife God fhould make Creatures 
like, or equal to Himfelf, which is 
impofiible. He therefore cannot place 
Perfe&ion, nor confequently Reafon 
in his Works, without fome Bounds, 
and Reftri&ions ; But thofe Bounds 
do not prove that the Work is void of 
Order or Reafon. Becaufe I miftake 
fometimes, it does not follow, that I 
have no Reafon at all, and that I do 
every thing by mere Chance; but 
only that my Reafon is ftinted, and 
imperfeft. In like manner, becaufe 
a Beaft is not by his InftinQ: infalli- 
ble in every thing, tho' he be fo in 
many, it does not follow that there 
is no manner of Reafon in that Ma- 
chine; but only, that fuch a Machine 
has not a boundlefs Reafon. But af- 
ter jill, 'tis a conftant Truth, that in 
the Operations of that Machine, there 
is a regular Conduft, a marvellous 
Art, and a Skill which in many Ca- 
fes, amounts to Infallibility. Now, 
to whom fhall we afcribe this infal- 
lible 
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lible Skill ? To the Work, or its Arti- 
ficer ? 



Sect. XXVIII. 
*7tf imfojfible Beasts Jhonld have Souls. 

IF you affirm that Beafts have 
Souls different trom their Ma* 
chines, I immediately ask you, of what 
Nature are thofe Souls, entirely dif- 
ferent from, and united to Bodies. 
Who is it that knew how to unite 
them to Natures fo vaftly different ? 
Who is it that has fuch abfolute 
Command over fo oppofite Natures, 
as to put and keep them in fuch a 
regular, and conftant a Society, and 
wherein mutual Agreement and Cor- 
respondence are lo neceflary and fo 
quick ? 

If on the contrary you fuppofe that 
the fame Matter may fometimes 
think, and fometimes not think ac- 
cording to the various Rangling, and 
Configurations it may receive ; I will 
not tell you in this Place, that Mat- 
ter cannot think ; and that one can- 
not conceive that the Parts of a Stone, 
without adding any thing to it, may 
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ever know themfelves, whatever De- 
gree of Motion, whatever Figure 
you may give them. I will only ask 
you now, wherein that precife Rang* 
ing and Configuration of Parts, 
which you fpeak o£ confifts ? Accor- 
ding to your Opinion there muft be 
a Degree of Motion, wherein Mat- 
ter does not yet reafon, and then 
another much like it, wherein, on a 
fudden, it begins to reafon, and know 
itfelf. Now, who is it that knew 
how. to pitch upon that precife De. 
eree of Motion? Who is it that has 
difcoverM the Line in which the 
Parts ought to move f Who is it that 
has meaiured the Dimenfions fo nicely 
as to find out and ftate the Bignels, * 
and Figure every Part muft nave, 
to keep all manner of Proportions 
between themfelves in the Whole ? 
Who is it that has regulated the out- 
ward Form, by which all thofe Bo- 
dies are to |>e (tinted ? In a Word, 
who is it that has found all the Com- 
binations, wherein Matter thinks, 
and without the leaft of which, Mat- 
ter muft immediately caufe to think ? 
If you fay 'tis Chance: X anfwer, 
that you make Chance utuwaX. v> 
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fuch a Degree, as to be the Source of 
Reafon it feif. Strange Prejudice and 
Intoxication of fome Men, not to ac- 
knowledge a moft Intelligent Caufe, 
from which we derive all Intelli- 
gence; and rather chufe to affirm, 
that the pureft Reafon, is but the Ef- 
fect of the Blindeft of all Caufes, irf 
fuch a Subjeft as Matter, which of 
it felf, is altogether incapable of 
Knowledge ! Certainly there's no- 
thing a Man of Senfe would not ad- 
mit, rather than fo extravagant and 
abfurd an Opinion. 



Sect. XXIX. 

Sentiments of fome of the Ancients, 
concerning the So u i and Knowledge*/ 
Beafts. 

THE Philofophy of the Anci- 
ents, tho* very lame and im- 
perfeft, had neverthelefs a Glimpfe 
of this Difficulty : And therefore in 
order to remove it, fome of them pre- 
tended, That the Divine Spirit, in- 
terfpers'd and fcatter'd throughout 
the Univerfe, is a'fu^tiot Wif- 
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dom, that continually operates in all 
Nature, especially in Animals, juft 
as Souls aft in Bodies ; and that this 
continual Impreffion, or Impulfe of 
the Divine Spirit, which the Vulgar 
call Ifijlinff, without knowing the 
True Signification of that Word, 
was the Life of all living Creatures. 
They added, That thole Sparks of 
the Divine Spirit were the Principle 
of all Generations; That Animals 
received them in their Conception, 
and at their Birth ; and that the Mo- 
ment they dy'd, thofe Divine Parti- 
cles difengaged themfelves from all 
terreftrial Matter, in order to fly up 
to Heaven, where they Ihone and 
r6lPd among the Stars. 'Tis this 
Philofophv, at once fo magnificent 
and fo fabulous, which vtrgil fo 
gracefully exprefTes, in the following 
Verfes upon Bees : 

Fjje * quibm Partem Divin* Mctnit, IS b&uQm * Vvg 9 

<. Gcorg. 
JExberio* dixere : Deum namque ire per omnes Lib. if. 

Terrajque, Trafiufque Maru, Ccelumqueprofundum. 

Bine Pecudes, Armenu^ Viros 9 Genus omnc Ferarum, 

Quemque Sibi tevues vjfeemem Anejfere Vitas. 
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SciMccib* niM icintot M rtfoltatreftrri 
OmU, MccMertieJfcLocuify fed viva volt* 
Sider* in NuMerum, dtfue akofiwederc C#f«» 

That is, 

4 Induc'd by fuch Examples, Tome have taught 
4 That Bees have Portions of Etherial Thought: 

* Bndn'd frith Particles of Hea7enly Fires : 

* Fbr GOD the whole created Mafsiofpires. 

* Thro' Heart*, and Earth, and Ocean Depth He 

^throws 

* His Influence round, and kindles as He goes. 

* Hence Rocks, and Herds, aud Men, and Beaftf, 

£and Fowls, 

* With Breath are quickened, and attrafi their Scub. 

* Hence take the Forms His Prefcience did ordain, 
( And into Him, at length, refol?e again. 

1 No Room is left for DE ATH, they mount the Sky, 

* And to their own congenial Planets fly. 

That Divine Wifiiom that moves 
all the known Parts of the World, 
had made fo deep an Impreffioa 
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upon the Stoicks, and on Plato be- 
fore them, that they believ'd the 
whole World to be an Animal: 
Bat a Rational, and Wife Animal, 
in fliort, the Supreme God. This 
Philofophy reduc'd Polytheism, 
or the Multitude of Gods, to 
Deism, or One God; and that 
One God to Nature, which 
according to them was Eternal, 
Infallible, Intelligent, Omnipotent, 
and Divine. Thus Philofqphers, 
by ltriving to keep from, and re- 
ftify the Notions of Poets, dwin- 
dled again, at laft, into Poetical 
Fancies ; fince they ^ffign'd as 
the Inventors of Fables did, a 
Life, an Intelligence, an Art, and 
a Defign to all the Parts of the 
Univerie, that appear moft ina- 
nimate. Undoubtedly, they were 
fenfible of the wonderful Art that's 
confpicuous in Nature ; And their 
only Miftake lay in Afcribing to the 
Work, the Skill of the Artificer. 
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Sect. XXX. 
Of Man. 

T ET us not ftop any longer with 
Animals inferior to Man. ' 'Tis 
high Time to confider and ftudy 
the Nature of Man himfelf, in order 
to difcover Him, whofe Image he is 
faid to bear. I know but two forts 
of Beings in all Nature : Thofe 
that are endowM with Knowledge 
or Reafon, and thofe that are 
not* Now Man is a Compound 
of thefe two Modes of • Being. 
He has a Body, as the molt 
inanimate corporeal Bodies have; 
And he has a Spirit, a Mind, or a 
Soul, thap is, a Thought whereby 
he knows himfelf, and perceives 
what's about him. If it be true, 
that there is a Firft Being who has 
drawn or created all the reft from 
Nothing, Man is truly his Image; 
For he has, like Him, in his Nature 
ail the real Perfection that is to be 
found in thofe two various Kinds or 
Modes of Being. But an Image, is 
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but an Image ftill, and can be but 
an Adolnbratiort or Shadow of the 
true Perfed Being. 

Let us begin to ftudy Man by the 
Contemplation of his Body. I know- 
not, faid a Mother to her Children, 
in the Holy Writ, how you were 
forni'd in my Womb. Nor is it, 
indeed, the Wifdom of the Parents 
that forms fo compounded, and fo 
regular a Work* They have too 
lhare in that wonderful Art; let us 
therefore leave them, and trace itf 
up higher. 



Sect. XXXI. 
Of the Structure of Man's Bqd-y. 

THE Body is made of Clay £ 
But let us admire the Hand 
that framed and polifh'd it. The 
Artificer's Seal is ftampt upon his 
Work, tfe feems to have delighted 
in making a Matter-Piece with ib*- 
vile a Matter. Let us caft our 
Eyes upon that Body, in which the 
Bones lbftain the Flefh that coders 
them. The Nerves that are exten- 
ded in it, make up all its Stc^w^vv 



• 
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and the Mufclesi.with whioh thd 
Sinews weave, fhcm(clves, «ttsb»r by 
fwelling, or extending tbefnielve** 
perfopm the moft exact and regular 
Motions. The Bones are divided 
at certain diftances ; but tbeV have 
Joints, whereby they, are let one 
within another; and are tied by 
Nerves, and Tendants. Ckero y acU 
mires with Reafon, the excellent 
Act with which the Bones ate knit 
together: For what's more iupple 
tor all various Motions ? And, on 
the other Hand, what's mote firm 
and durable ? Even after a Body is 
dead, and its Parts are feparated 
by Corruption, we find that thefe 
Joints and Ligaments can. hardly 
be deftroy'd. Thus this Humane 
Machine or Frame is either Stflait 
or Crooked, Stiff or Supple, as ^e 
pleafe. From the Brain, which ia 
the Source of all the Nerves, fpring 
the Spirits, which are fe fubdej 
that, they efcape the Sight;, and ne- 
vertheleis fo real, and of fo great' 
Activity and Force, that they per*; 
form all the Motions of the Machine*!, 
and make up all in. Strength- Thefe 
Spirits are. in annuitant, convey'd 
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to the very Extremities of the Mem- 
bers. Sometimes they flow gently 
and regmarly, ibmetiraes they move 
with impetudGty, as Occauon re- 
quires ; and they 1 vary, *d htfnitum^ 
the Poftures, deftures, and -other 
Aftions of the Body. 



: sb ct. xxxii. 

: Of the Skin. 

T ET us confider the Fleth. It 
I is covered in certain Places 
with a foft and tender Skin, for the 
Ornament of the Body. If that 
Skin, that renders the Objeft fo 
agreeable, and gives it fo fweet a 
Colour, were taken off, the fame 
Obje& would become ghaftly, and 
create Horror. In other Places 
that- fame Skin is harder and thicker, 
in order to refill the Fatigue of 
thofe* Parts. As tfor Inftance, how 
harder' is the Skin of the Feet 
than that of the Face? And that of 
tfttP binder Part of the Head, than 
th&r of the Forehead ? That Skin is 
all over full of Holes like a Sieve : 
Efert thofe Holes, Which ate caXC& 
G % Potw^' 
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Pore*) are imperceptible. Altho' 
Sweat, and other Tranfpirattons ex- 
hale through thofc Pores* theJBlood 
never runs out that way. That 
Skin has all the Tendernefs necef- 
iary • to make it tranfpar^nt, and 
give the Face a lively, fweet, . and 
graceful Colour. If the Skin were lefs 
dole, and lefs fmooth, the Face would 
look bloody, and excoriated. Now, 
who is that knew how to temper 
and mix thofe Colours with fuch 
Nicety, as to make a Carnation 
which Painters adtaiire, but qgvipr 
can perfe&ly imitate? i= r 



Sect. XXXIII.. . 
Of Veins and Arteries. 

THERE are in Man's Body 
numberlefs Branches of Blood- 
Veffels. Some of them carry tht 
Blood from the Center to *he eft 
tream Parts, and are caird Arteries 
Through thofe various VeffdsffUftf 
the Blood, a Liquor Soft, and; Oil V, 
and by this Oilinefs proper to retaw 
the mod fubcle Spirits, juft as the 
mod fubtlc and' fpirituous Effences 
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arc, pre&rv'd r in gummy Bodies. 
Tfais. Bktod. mbiilens the FlcCb, as 
Springs and Rivers water the 
Earth ; and after it has filtrated in 
the FleCh, it returns to its Source, 
more (lowly, and lefs full of Spirits: 
But it renews, and is again fubtiliz'd 
in that Source, in order to circu- 
late without Ceafing. 



' Sect. XXXIV. 
Of the Bones, and the Jointingj 

DO you confider that excellent 
Order and Proportion of the 
umDs P The Legs and Thighs are 
great Bones jointed one with ano- 
ther, and knit together by Nerves. 
They are two Sorts of Pillars, equal, 
and regular, ere&ed to fupport the 
whole Fabrick. But thofe Pillars 
fold ; and the RotmU \ of the Knee,+ vutgtrff 
is a Bone of a Circular Figure, »*« Knee- 
which is placed on purpofe on the m ' 
Joint, -in. order to fill it up, and 
preferve it, when the Bones fold, 
tor the Bending of the Knee. Each 
Column or Pillar has its Pedeftal, 
which is composed of various vaVaiA. 

G 3 T^X-S 
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Farts, . fo well jointed together, that 
they can either bend, or fccep#H£ 
as occafion requires. The Pedeftaf, 
J mean the Foot, turns, at a Man's 
PJeafure, under the Pillar. In this 
Foot we . find nothing but Nerves, 
Tendants, and little Bones cloiely 
knit, that this Part may, at once, be 
either more fupple, or more firm, 
according to various Occaiions. E- 
ven the Toes with their Articles 
and Nails, fcrve to feel the Ground 
a Man walks on, to lean and ftand 
with more Dexterity and' Nimble* 
nels, the better to prefenre* tl$ 
Equilibuium of the Body,, toiriifc 
or ta ftoop. The Two Feet ftrewh 
forward, to keep the Body front 
falling that way, when it ftoops, 
or bends. The Two Pillars . arc 
jointed together at the Tpp, to 
bear tip the reft'. of the Body; but 
are ftill divided there iri fuch a 
Manner, that that Joint affords Maa 
the - Conveniency of retting . : himfel£ 
by fitting on the Two biggeft Muf- 
cles of the Body. 

The Body of the Structure is 
proportioned to i the Height of the 
Pillars. It contains fuch Farts as 

axe 
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?QGce0j)ry for: Life, and which coiiv 
ijueotiy ought to be placed in, the 
enter, and lhut up in the fecureft 
ace. Therefore Two Rows of 
ibs. pretty clofe to one another, 
at oo*ne out o£ the Back.JSone, 

the branches of a Tree do .tcotjj 
i Trunks form a kind of 'Hoopy:&6 
de aad flseltcr thofe nobtei.anii 
rider Parts. But becaufetherRib* 
mid loot entirely Quit up that Gen- 
r o/E j the Humane Body, without 
ndering the Dilatation of the Sto> 
achatafl of the Entrails, they i form 
at Hoop butot&ra certaia.f lace^ 
low- which they Heave iaitempty 
•ace, that theitlnfide majsJreely 
(tend and ftretch, both foc &efpif 
tion, and Feeding. !t " ' 

As for the Back-Bone, afl the 
•orks of. Man afford nothing fo 
rfully and curioufly wrought. It 
craid be tooftiff, and too frangible 

brittle? if it were made of one 
tgle Bone: And in fuch a Cafe 
aa coukl nevdc bend on ftoopi 
be Author of this Machine has 
evented . that Incbnveniency, by 
-tiring Vert eh 1 *, which jointing one 
th another make una. Wtu^e r ooa* 
G 4 &!K\&V 
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rifting of feveral Pieces ©P Bones, 
more ftrong than if it 'W.ere of a 
fingle- 'Piece. This Compound be- 
ing fonietimes. fupple and pliant* 
and fometimes ftiff, ftands either 
upright, or b4rtdsy in a Moment, as 
a Man pleafes. 'All thcte Vertebr* 
tevq' in the Middle a Gutter or 
IChairaieJ, that <ferves to convey a 
Cohtiabation of the Subftawce ofthc 
Bram 1 *** the Extremities of the Bo- 
tlyybfld with fpeed'to fefld- thither 
SpiritdJtHrougb that Pipe. ■ 
rr-'j^h^-jfUhQ can forbear Admiring 
£heiSfa*ure of the3ones -V TJiey are 
verfiAand; aod we fee that *ven 
^he>;C«^mptidn : . bf all the< reft of 
tbevBody, af«ir,Deat docs toot.af- 
fe£t them. Ne^erthelefs they are 
full of number l«liJ 3Ioles and Cavi- 
ties', th^tr make /*them lighter ; and 
in the Middle x ;ihey i >ar& full of the 
Marrow, 'Or Pkh, .fcEat is tonowifli 
them.- They atw bored exa&Iy in 
thofe Places through which the Liga- 
ments that: knit them are to pafs. 
Moreover, itheir£xtremities.a<re big- 
ger than the Middle, and form, as 
it were, two Semi/circular Heads, to 
make . one Boa© turn more, eafily 
- i v x> Husk. 
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with another, that fo the whole 
may fold and bend without Trou- 
ble. 



S hct. XXXV. 
Of the Organ4. 

TTTlthin the Inclofure of the 
VV Ribs are placed in Order, 
all the Great Organs, fuch as ferve 
to make a Man breath ; fuch as digeft 
the Aliments -, and fuch as make 
new Blood. Refpiration, or Breath- 
ing is neceffaFy to temper inward 
Heat, occafion'd by the Boyling of 
the Blood, and by the impetuous 
Courfe of the Spirits. The Air is 
a Kind of Food that nourishes 
tbe Animal, and by Means of whicti. 
he "renews himfelf, every Moment 
of his Life. Nor is Digeftion lefs ne-. 
ceffary to prepare fenfible Aliments 
towards their being changed into 1 
Blood ; which is a Liquor apt tip' 
penetrate every where, and to thicTc- 
en into Flefh in the extream Farts, 
in order to repair in all the Mem- 
bers, what they lofe continually both 
by Tranfpiration, and the Waft* c£ 
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Spirits. The Lungs are likegreatCe* 
yers, which being Spungy, eafily <& 
late and contraft themteives, and as 
they inceflantiy take in, and blow- 
out a great Deal of Air, they form a 
Kind of Bellows that are in perpe- 
tual Motion. The Stomach has a 
DuTolvent that caufes Hanger, and 
puts Man in Mind of bjis Want of 
Food. That DuTolvent, which* Si- 
mulates and pricks the Stomach, 
does, by that very Uneafinefs, pre- 
pare for it a very lively- Pleauire, 
when its Craving is fatisfied by the 
Aliments. Then Man, with Delight, 
fills his Belly with ftrange Matter* 
which would create HQrror inhi0l> 
if he could fee it as foon as it hai 
enter'd his Stomach, . and which 
yen difpleafeshim, when, he fees.ii& 
being already fatisfied. The Sto- 
mach is made in the Figure of a- 
Bag-Pipe. There the Aliments be? 
ihg diflblv'd by a quick Co&ion, or 
Digeftion, are all confounded, and 
make up a foft Liquor, which after- 
wards becomes a Kind of Milk* 
cafl'd Chyle; and which being, at 
lali, brought into the Heart, receives 
there, through the Plenty of Spirits,. 
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the Form, Vivacity, and Colour of 
Blood. But while the pureft juice 
or the Aliments paffes from the Sfo-, 
mach into the Pipes deftin'd for the 
Probation of .Chyle and Blood, the 
gro^ Particles of the fame Aliment 
are Separated, juft as. Bran is frow 
Flower by a Sieve ; and they are d&j / 
je&ed downwards to eife the Body; 
of (hem, .through the moft hidden 
£ajlage$, and the moft remote from 
the Organs of the Senfqs, left thefo 
be : offended at them. . Thus tfa 
ponders of this Machine are.,fo 
great and numerous, that we fincfe 
lemeiyifathoniablc, even in the mo4 
abjq& and /Mortifying. functions q| 
tjier. Body* which Mddefty willnoft 
allow to be more . particularly 

pi«B ? d. 

a v . • -. » * . 

Of tht Inward Pahts. 

I Own that the inward Parts are 
not fo agreeable to the Sight, 
as: the Outward : But then be pleas'd 
to obferve, they are not made to 
be ieen. Nay, it was necelfrry, ac- 
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cording to-* ; Art and" fietign/kftih 
they. Ihoukl! not be difboVerMtoa^ 
out Horror--- And that a Man fodaltf' 
not without - Violent R&uitemdeVg^ 
about to dtfcdver therft^by^cttGf^ 
open this Machine in aether* Maiii* 
*Fis this very Horr©V< that-'oW^ 
pares Confpaffion -and Hdrnktilty 1 
in the Hearts of Jileriy- when 1 ' <hmH 
fees : another wounded y op -hiirfc' 
Add to this* with St.: ^/?/>,,tha^ 
there are in thofe inward Parts- i J 
Proportion, Order, aid Mechanlftft^ 
which ftflV f leafe more an attentive 
inquifitive Mind , than external 
Beauty caw pteafc the- Eyes 4>f fh! 1 
Body. That Infide of Man, whitfc 
Is at once ib ghaftly arid horridy* aft& 
fo wonderful and . admirably -iav#&; 
a£tly as it fhould be, to deittftfe? 
Dirt And. .Clay Wrought By 
A Divine Hand : For we find" in 
it, both theB&ilty of the Creature, 
and the Art the Creator. 

SECT* 
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- " Sic t. XXXVII. 
- ■ bf the A#ks % tndihtir Use. 

TpRom the Top of f;hat precious 
JJ "j Fabric^ we have defcrib'4, 
hajpg, the two which are ter- 
minated by the Hands, and which 
b?af ^ perfect Symmetry one with 
another- The. Arms are knit with 
the Shoulde^s^in fuch a Manner, 
fhat {hey hate a free Motion in 
jhai Joynt. ^Tbey are befides di- 
vided, at "the £/£<w, ^and at the 
J#r/#, that they may ibid, bend, 
and. turn with Quickncfs. The 
Arms are of a juft Length to reach 
all the Parts of the Body. They 
are nervous and full of Mufcles, that 
they may Ki av/well as the Back, be 
often in Action, and fuftain the 
greateft Fatigue ot all' the Body. 
The, Hands are a Contexture of 
Nfives and.lktle Bon6s, fet ode 
within another in fuchai Manner} 
that they have all the Strength and 
Suppienefs rieceflary, to ieel th£ 
Neighbouring Bodies, to feize oil 
theri^ hold them faft, throw thenv, 
draw theiivto one, pufli them off, 
» diflin- 
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difmtangle them, and untie them 
one from another. The Fingers, 
the Ends of which are- armed with 
Nails, are by the Delicacy and Va- 
riety of their Motions, contrived to 
exercife the rnoft curious and mar- 
vellous Arts. The Arrris and Hands 
ierve alfo, according as they are ei- 
ther extended, folded, or turn'd, to 
poife the Body in fuch a manner, 
as that it may ftoop, without any 
Danger of Falling. The whole Ma- 
chine has befides, independently from 
all After-Thoughts, a Kind of Spring 
that poifes it on a fudden, and makes 
it find the Equilibrium, in all its di£ 
ferent Poftures and Pofitions. 



Sect. XXXVM. 

Of the Neck iwd Head. ' . , 

A Bove the Body rifes the Nitk f 
f\ which is either firm, or fie** 
Ible at Plea Cure. Muft a Man bear 
* heavy Burden o« his Head ? This 
Neck becomes as ftiff as if it were 
made up of one fingle Bone. Has 
he a Mind to bow, or turn -his 
Head? The Neck bends-cvery Way, 
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as if all its Bones were disjointed. 
This Neck, a little raifed above the 
Shoulders, bears up with Eafe the 
Head, which over-rules and gov- 
erns the whole Body. If it were 
Ids big, it would bear no Propor- 
tion with the reft of the Machine. 
And if it were bigger, it would not 
only be difproportion'd and defer* 
meg, but, betides, its Weight would 
both croft, the Neck ; and put 
Man in Danger of falling on the 
fide it fhould lean a little too much. 
This Head, fortified on all fides by 
very thick and very hard Bones, in 
order the better to ■ preferve the 
precious Treafure it enclofes, is join* 
ted with the Vetrttbr* of the Neck, 
and has a very quick Communica- 
tion with all the other Parts of the 
Body. It contains the Brain, whofe 
Moift, Soft, and Spongy Subftance, 
is made up of tender Filaments or 
Threads, woven together. This is 
the Center of all the Wonders we 
flail fpeak of afterwards: The SkirH 
is regularly perforated, or bored, 
with exa& Proportion and Synimei- 
try, for the- Two Eyes, the Two 
£«», the Montky and the Noprilu 
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There are Nerves deftin'd for Sea* 
fktions, that - exercife aad play ia 
moft of thofe Pipes. . -The Noft, 
which has no Nerves for its Senla- 
tion,' has a Cribrt-Form, or Spuagj-Bone, 
to let Odours pais on to the Brain. 
Amongft the Organs of thefe Senfk- 
ttons, the Chief are double, to pre- 
ierve to one fide what the other 
blight happen to be defedivein, by 
any Accident. Thefe two Organs 
of the fame Senfation are fymme- 
trically placed either on the Fore- 
part, or on the Sides, that Man 
may ufe them with more Eafe, t» 
the Right, or to the Left, or right 
againft him, that is to fay, towards 
the Place his Joynts dire& his Steps, 
and all his Actions. Befides, the 
Flexibility of rite Neck makes all 
thofe Organs turn in an Infant 
.which way foever he pleafes. All 
the hinder. Part of the Head, which 
is the leaft able to defend, it fel£ 
wherefore the thickeft. It isadorn'd 
iwith Hair, wWhat the fame time, 
ierves to fortify the Head againft the 
Injuries of the Air. And, on the 
other Hand, the Hair likewife adorns 
.the Forepart of the- Head, and ren* 

decs 
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the Face more graceful. The Face, 
is the Forepart of the Head, wherein 
the principal Senfatioos meet and 
center, with an Order and Propor- 
tion that render it very beautiful, 
unlefs fomc Accident or other hap- 
pen to alter and impair fo regular 
a Piece of Work. The two Eyes 
are equal, being placed about the 
Middle, on the two Sides of the 
Head, that they may, without Trou- 
ble, difcover afar -off, both on the 
Right and Left, all ftrange Objects ; 
and that they may commodioufly 
watch for the Safety of all the Parts 
of the Body. The exact Symmetry 
with which they are placed, is the 
Ornament of the Face : And He that 
made them, has kindled in them, 
I know not what Celeftial Flame, 
the like; of which all the reft of Na- 
ture does ftot afford. Thefe Eyes 
are a fort'of Looking'GHafTes, where- 
in all tneObje&s of the whole World 
are painted by turns, and without 
Confufion, in the Bottom of the Re- 
tina * that the Thinking Part of* QrA ^ 
Man may fee them in thofe Look-/,*, 
ing-Glafles. But tho'* we perceive of 
all Objects by a double Oman, y« we 1bc ^* 
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never fee the Obje&* double, becaufe 
the Two Nerves that are Subfervi- 
ent to Sight in our Eyes, are but 
two Branches that unite in one Pipe, 
as the Two Glafles of a Pair of 
Spectacles unite in the Upper Part 
that joins them together. The Two 
Eyes are adorn'd with Two equal 
Eye-Br<ms ; and that they may open 
and clofe, they are wrapp'd up with 
Lids, edg'd with Hair that defend 
<p delicate a Part. 



Sect. XXXIX. 

Of the Forehead,* and othtr Parts ef 
the Face. 

J HE Forehead gives Majefty ao4 
Gracefulnefs to all the Faces 
erves to heighten all its 
tares. Were it not for she , Nofe 
which is placed in the Middle* cfo 
whole Face Would look fiat and de* 
form'd; of which they ar? iUUy coa- 
vine'd who have happen'd to lee 
Men, in whom that Part, of the 
Face is mutilated. It is placed juft 
above the Mouth, that it may the 
more eafily difcern, by the Odours, 
whatever is moft proper to feed 

Mao. 
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Man. The Two Noftrils ferve at 
once, both for the Refpiration, and 
Smell. Look upon the Lips: Their 
lively Colour, Frefhnefs, Figure, 
Seat, and Proportion, with the 
other Features, render the Face mod 
beautiful. The Mouth, by the Cor- 
refpondence of its Motions, with 
thole of the Eyes, animates, glad- 
dens, fuddens, foftens, or troubles 
the Face, and by fenlible Marks ex- 
preflfes every Paflion. The Lips not 
only open to receive Food, but by 
their Supplenefs, and the Variety 
of their Motions ferve likewife to 
vary the Sounds that form Speech. 
When they open, they difcover a 
double Row of Teeth, with which 
the Mouth is adorn'd. Thefe Teeth 
are little Bones, fet in order, in the 
Two Jdw-BoneSf which have a Spring 
to open, and another to (hut, in 
fuch a manner, that the Teeth grind, 
like a Mill, the Aliments, in order 
to prepare their Digeftion. But thefe 
Aliments thus ground go down into 
the Stomach, through a Pipe diffe- 
rent from that through which we 
breath ; And thefe Two Pipes, tho' 
fo neighbouring, have uot\un% cwa.-* 
mon. *H 2 
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Sect, XL 
Of the Tongub and Teeth. 

THE Tongue is a Contexture 
of fmall Mufcles and Nerves 
fo very fupple, that it winds and 
turns like a Serpent, with uncon- 
ceivable Mobility and Fliantnefs* It 
performs in the Mouth the fame 
Office, which either the Fingers, or 
the Bow of a Matter of Mufick 
perform on a Mufical Inftrument: 
For fometimes it ftrikes the Teeth, 
fometimcs the Roof of the Mouth. 
* Tie There is a Pipe * that goes into the 
^.p^Infide of the Neck, call'd Tkrodt, 
from the Roof of the Mouth to the 
Breaft, which is made up of Car- 
tilaginous Rings nicely fet one with- 
in another, and lin'd within with 
a very fmooth Membrane, in or- 
der to render the Air that's pufhM 



On the fide of the Roof of the 
Mouth the End of that Pipe is open'd 
like a Flute, by a flit, that either 
extends, or contracts it felf as is ne- 
celfary to render the Voice either 



from the 




more fonorous. 
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big, or {lender, hollow, or clear. 
But left the Aliments, which have 
their feparate Pipe fhould Aide into 
the fViad-Pipe, 1 hwtbten defcribing, 
there's a kind of Valve that lies on 
the Orifice of the Organ of the 
Voice, and playing like a Draw- 
Bridge, lets the Aliments freely pafs, 
through their proper Channel, but 
never fuffers the lean: Particle or 
Drop, to fall into the Slit of the Wind- 
Pipe. This fort of Valve has a 
very free Motion, and eafily turns 
any way: So that by fhaking on 
that half-open'd Orifice, it performs 
the foftcft Modulations of the Voice. 
This Inftance is fufficient to fhew 
by the by, and without entering 
long-winded Details of Anatomy, 
what a marvellous Art there is in 
the Frame of the inward Parts. 
And indeed the Organ I have de- 
scribed, is the moft perfect of all 
Mufical Inftruraents, nor have thefe 
any Perfection, but fo far as they 
imitate that. 
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Sect. XLI. 
Of th* Smell, Tasti, mi Hi* ring. 

WHO were able to explain the 
Nicenefs of the Organs by 
which Man difcerns the numberlets 
Savours and Odours of Bodies? 
But how is it poffible for fo many 
different Voices to ftrike at once my 
Ear, w ithout confounding one another, 
and for thofe Sounds to leave in me, 
after they have ceafedto be, fo live- 
ly, and fo diftin& Images of what 
they have been ? How careful was 
the Artificer who made our Bodies 
to give our Eyes a moift, fmootb* 
and Aiding Cover to clofe them; and 
why did he leave our Ears open? 
lie* Becaufe, fays Cicero, the Eyes muft 
be fhut againft the Light in order 
to Sleep ; and, in the mean Time, 
the Ears ought to remain open in 
order to give us Warning, and wake 
us by the Report of Noue, when we 
are in Danger of being furpriz'd. 
Who is it tnat, in an Inftant, im- 
prints in my Eye the Heaven, the 
Sea, and the Earth, feated at almoft 

ml 
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AH infinite Diftartce ? How can the 
faithful Images of all the Objefts 
of the Univerfe, from the Sun to 
an Atom, range themfelves diftind- 
ly in fo fmatl an Organ ? Is not 
the Subftance Of the Brain, which 
preferves, in Order, fach lively Re- 
refentations of all the Objefts that 
ave made an Impreffion upon us 
ever fmce we were in the World, 
a moft wonderful Prodigy ? Men 
admire With Reafon the Invention 
of Books, wherein the Hiftory of fo 
many Events, and the Collection of 
fo many Thoughts, are prefer v'd. 
But What Companion can be made 
between the beft Book, and the 
Brain of a Learned Man ? There's 
no Doubt but fuch a Brain is a 
Collection infinitely more precious, 
and of a far more excellent Contri- 
vance, than a Book. 'Tis in that 
fmall Repofitory that a Man never 
mifTes finding the Images he has 
occafion for. He calls them : And 
they come ; He difmifles them 
and they fink t know not where, 
and dlfappear, to make Room for 
others. A Man fliuts, or opens hrs^ 
Fancy at Plcafure, like a BooV. 

H 4 t»tt& % 
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as it were, its Leaves ; and, in an 
Inftant, goes from one End to the o- 
ther. There is even in Memory a 
Sort of Table, like the Index of a 
Book, which (hews where certain re- 
mote Images are to be found. We do 
not find that thefe innumerable Cha- 
racters, which the Mind of Man 
reads inwardly with fo much Rapidi- 
ty, leave any diftin& Trace or Print 
in the Brain, when we open it. 
That admirable Book is but a Soft 
Subftance, or a Sort of Bottom made 
up of tender Threads, woven one 
with another. Now what skilful 
Hand has laid up in that Kind of 
Dirt, which appears fo Ihapelefs, 
fuch precious Images, rang'd with 
fuch excellent and curious Art? 



Sbct./£L1I. 
Of the Proportion >/ Man's Body. 

SUCH is the Body of Man in ge- 
neral : For I do not enter into an 
Anatomical Detail; my Defigq baing 
only to difcover'the Art thars amfpi- 
cuous in Nature, by ; thefiraple Caft 
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of an Eye, without any Science. 
The Body of Man might undoubted** 
ly be either much bigger and taller, or 
much letter and fmaller. But if, for 
Inftance, it were but om Foot high, 
it would be infulted by moft Ani- 
mals, that would tread and crufh 
it under their Feet. If it were as 
tall as a high Steeple, a fmall Num- 
ber of Men would in few Days, 
confume all the Aliments a whole 
Country affords. They could find 
neither Horfes, nor any other Beafts 
of Burden -either to carry them on 
their Backs, or draw them in a 
Machine with Wheels; Nor could 
they find fufficient Quantity of Ma- 
terials to build Houfes proportioned 
to their Bignefs ; And as there could 
be but a fmall Number of Men 
upon Earth, fo they fhould want 
moft Con veniencies. Now, who is it 
that has fo well regulated the Size 
of Man to fo juft a Standard? Who. 
is it that has fix'd that of other 
Animals and living Creatures, with 
Proportion to that of Man ? Of all 
Animals, Man only ftands upright 
on his Feet; which gives him a 
Noblenefs and Majefty that dtfttar 
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guifhes him, even as to the Out- 
fide, from all that lives upon Earth. 
Not only his Figure is the Nobleft, 
but he is alfo the ftrongeft and moft 
dextrous of all Animals, in Propor- 
tion to his Bignefs. Let one nice* 
ly examine the Bulk and Weight 
of the moft terrible Beafts, and hell 
find, that tho' they have more Matter 
than the Body of a Man, yet a Vigo-' 
rous Man has more Strength of Bo- 
dy than moft wild Beafts. Nor are 
thefe dreadful to him, except in their 
Teeth and Claws. But* Man, who 
has not fuch natural Arms in his 
Limbs, has yet Hands, whofe Dexte- 
rity to make artificial Weapons, fur* 
paffes all that Nature has beftdw'd 
upon Beafts. Thus Man either pier- 
ces with his Darts, or draws into his 
Snares, roafters, and leads in Chains* 
the ftrongeft and fierceft Animals. 
Nay, he has the Skill to tame them 
in their Captivity, and to fport with 
them as he pleafes. He teaches Li- 
ons and Tigers to carefs him ; and 
gets on the Back of Elephants. 
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Sbct. XLIII. 

Of the Soui, which done, among. allCrtd- 
tmres y thinks and hums. 

HUT the Body of Man, which 
fj appears to be the Mafter-Piece 
jTNature, is not to be compared to 
lis Thought. 'Tis certain there are 
Bodies that do not think; Man, for 
jiftanee, afcribes no Knowledge to 
itone, Wood, or Metals, which un- 
loubtedly are Bodies. Nay, it is 
b natural to believe that Matter 
lannot think, that all unprejudiced 
den cannot forbear Laughing, when 
hey hear any <3ne affert, that 
teafts are but mere Machines; be- 
anie they cannot conceive that mere 
Machines can have fuch Knowledge 
.s they pretend to perceive in Beans, 
rhey think it to be like Children's 
laying, and talking to their Pup- 
>ets, the Afcribing any Knowledge 
o mere Machines. Hence it is, that 
he Ancients themfelves, who knew 
10 real Subftance but the Body, pre- 
ended however, that the Soul of 
Man was a Fifth Element, or a fort 
>f Quintenence without Nwaa,^*** 
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known here below, indivifible, im- 
mutable, and altogether Celeftial and 
Divine : Becaufe they could not con- 
ceive, that the terreftial Matter of 
the Four Elements could think, and 
cic Tufi. Know itfelf : Ari&oteles quint am quart- 
Qmtfi. Lib. dam Naturam cenfet ej[e f Iqua fit Mens. 
u Cogitate enim, it providere, et difcere, 

et docere r tn horum quatuor Centrum. 

nullo inejfe put at; quintum Genus adhi- 
bet vacans Nomine. 



Sect. XLIV. 
Matt tt^annot thinh 

TD UT let us fuppofe whatever you 
X3 pleafe, for I will not enter the 
Lifts with any Seft of Phtlofophers : 
Here's an Alternative which no Phi- 
lofopher can avoid. Either Matter 
can become a Thinking Subftance, 
without adding any thing to it ; or 
Matter cannot think at all, and* lb 
what thinks in us is a Subftance Di- 
ftinft from Matter, and which is u- 
nited to it. If Matter can acquire 
the Faculty of Thinking, without ad- 
ding any thing to it, it muft, at ieaft, 
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foe own'd, that all Matter does not 
think, and that even fome Matter 
that now thinks, did not think Fif- 
ty Years ago; As for Inftance, the 
Matter of which the Body of a 
young Man is made up, did not 
think ten years before he was born. 
It muft then be concluded, that 
Matter can acquire the Faculty of 
Thinking by a Certain Configura- 
tion, Ranging, and Motion of its 
Parts. Let us, for inftance, fuppofc 
the Matter of a Stone, or of a Heap 
of Sand. 'Tis agreed, this Part of 
Matter has no manner of Thought ; 
and therefore to make it begin td 
think, all its Parts Ihuft be configu- 
rated, ranged, and moved a certain 
Way, and to a certain Degree, Now, 
who is it that knew how to find, 
with fo much Nicenefs, that Propor- 
tion, Order, and Motion that Way, 
and to fuch ,a,- Degree^ above and 
below which Matter would ne* 
ver think ? Who is it that has givon 
all thofejuft, exaft, and precife Mo- 
difications to a Vile and Shapelefs 
Matter, in order to form the Body 
of a Child, and to render it ratio- 
nal by Degrees ? If on the cov&to^ 
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it be affirm'd, that Matter canno 
become a thinking Subftance, with 
out adding fomething to it, and tha 
another Being muft be united to it 
I ask, what will that other Think 
ing Being be, whilft the Matter, ti 
which it is united, only moves 
Therefore, here are two Natures o 
Subftances very unlike and dilHnfl 
We know one by Figures, and Ic 
cal Motions only ; As we do the < 
ther by Perceptions and Rcafoning' 
The one does not imply, or create to 
Idea of the other: For their refpc 
ftive Ideas have nothing in Con 
mon. 

Sect. XLV. 

Of the Union ef the Soul and Befy, t 
which God dent can be the Author. 

BUT now, how comes it to pal 
that Beings fo unlike, are i 
intimately united together in Man 
Whence comes it that certain Mc 
tions of the Body fo fuddenly, am 
fo infallibly raife certain Thought 
in the Soul? Whence comes it tha 
the Thoughts of the Soul, fofuddef 
ly and fo infallibly, occafion certai 
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Motions in the Body ? Whence pro- 
sejds fo regular a Society, for Se« 
pnty or Fourfcore Years, without 
jy Interruption ? How comes it to 
ife that this Union of Two Beings, 
lid Two Operations, fo very diffe- 
nt, make up fo exact a Compound, 
lat many are tempted to believe 
. to be a ftnple and indivifible 
'hole? What Hand had the Skill to 
lite and tie together thefe two 
jwrreams and Oppofites? 'Tis cer- 
in they did not unite themfelvcs 
I mutual, Content; For Matter Jia- 
ng of itfelf neither Thought nor 
r $, to make Terms and Concjitl- 
is,. it could not enter into an A- 
•eemeot with the Mind. On the 
fier Hani), the Mind does not re- 
e^ber jhat it ever made an A- 
•esment with Matte* ; Nor could 
be iubje&ed to fuch.an Agree- 
ment, if it had quite forgot it.. . If 
ie Mind; had freely^ and of its pwn 
•ipprd refolv'd to fubmit to the Im- 
e0ions of Matter, it would not, 
>wever,, fubjed it lelf to them but 
hen it mould remember fuch a Re- 
lution, which, befides, it might 
ter at Pleafure."/N?. v ? rtne ^ s *5 
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is certain, That in fpite of it: 
is dependent on the Body, an 
it cannot free itfelf from its £ 
dance, unlefs it deftroy the C 
of the Body by a Violent I 
Befides, altho' the Mind had < 
tarily fubjefted itfelf to Mat 
wou[d not follow, that Mattel 
reciprocally fubie&ed to the 
The Mind would, indeed, ha\ 
tain Thoughts, when the 
fhould have certain Motions: 
the Body would not be determi 
have, in its Turn, certain M< 
as foon as the Mind fhould hai 
tain Thoughts; ■ Now it is mo 
tain that this Dependence is 
procal. Nothing is more at 
than the Command of the M 
ver the Body. The Mind 1 
And, inftantly, all the ' Me 
of the Body are in Motion* 
they were a&ed by the moft 
erful Machines. On the Other 
nothing is mote manifeft tha 
Power and Influence of the Be 
ver the Mind; ! The Body is in 
tion : And, inftantly, the Mi 
fore'd to think either with PI 
or Pain, upon certain Obje&s. 
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what Hand equally powerful over 
thefe two Divers and Diftinft Na- 
tures, has been able to bring them 
both under the fame Yoke, and hold 
them captive in fo ex aft and invi- 
olable a Society? Will any Man fay, 
*twas Chance r If he does, will he 
be able either to underftand ^hat 
he means, or to make it undemood 
by others? Has Chance by a Con- 
eourfe of Atoms, hook'd togethef 
the Parts of the Body with the 
Mind ? If the Mind can be hookM 
with fome Parts of the Body, it 
muft have Parts itfeif, and confe- 
quently be a perfeQ: Body : In which 
Cafe, we relapfe into the Firft An- 
fwer, which I have already cohfuted. 
If on the contrary, the Mind has 
no Parts, nothing can hook it with 
thofe of the Body ; nor has Chance 
Wherewithal! to tie them together. 

In lhorr, my Alternative ever re- 
turns, and is peremptory and deci- 
fiye. If the Mind and Body are a 
Whole made up of Matter only, 
how comes it to pafs that this Mat- 
ter, which Yefterday did not, has 
this Day begun to think? Who is 
it that has beftow'd upon it svtax 

I VL 
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it had not, an ^ ^bjch is* with* 
out Comoarifon, ouire noble than 
Thoughtfefa Matter r What beftows 
Thought upon it, has it not itfel£ 
and how can it give what it has not r 
Let us even fuppofe, that Thought 
fhould refulc from a certain Confi- 
guration, Ranging and Degree of 
MoAn, a certain Way, of all the 
Parts of Matter : What Artificer haa 
bad the Skill to find out all thofe 
juft, nice, and exa& Combinations, 
in order, to make a Thinking Ma- 
chine ? If on the Contrary the Mind 
and Body are Two diftina Natures * 
What Power Superior tothofe Twq 
Natures, has been able to unite and 
tie together, without the Mind's Af- 
fent, or fo much as its knowing which 
Way that Union was made? Whft 
is it, that, with fuch abfohite and 
Supreme Command* over-rules both 
Minds and Bodies, and keeps them 
in Society, and Correfpondence, ancf 
under a fort of Iacoraprehenfibia 
Policy ? 
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S bct. XLVt. 

TheSovt hat dn Absolut*. GoMirfAtib 
ever the Bos>Y« 

BE pleased to obfervc, That the 
Command of my Mind oter 
my Body is fupreme and ablolutc 
in its bouhded Extent^ fince, fHf 
fingle Will, without *yiy Effort, or 
Preparation, caufes all the Members 
of my Body $ to move on a fudden 
and immediately, according to the 
Rules of Mechanicks. A$ the Scrip* 



who laid after the Creation of the Uni* 
Verfe, Let there be Light, uni there 
was Light : In like manner, the in? 
ward Word of my Soul alone, with- 
out any Effort* or Preparation, make? 
what it fays. I fay, for Inftance* 
within my fclf, through that inward, 
ftmple, and momentaneousr Wortf, 
Let r*y Body, move, *nd : it mover, 
At the Command of that fimple and 
intimate Will, all the Parts my Bo* 
dy are at Work. Immediately all 
tferves are diftended ; all the Springs 
"halien to concur together \ acid tJ» 
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whole Machine obeys, juft as i 
every one of the moft fecret of thofi 
Organs, heard a fupreme, and Om 
nipotent Voice. This is certain!} 
the moft Ample and moft effeclm 
Power that can be conceiv'd. A£ 
the other Beings within our know- 
ledge^ afford not the like Inftanot 
of it; and this is precifely whai 
Men that are fenfible and pcrfuadedj 
of a Deity, afcribe to it, in all th< 
tJniverfe. 
' Shall I afcribe it to my feebl* 
Mind, or rather to the Power it ha 
over my Body, which is fa vaftfj 
different from it? Shall I believt 
that my Will has that fupreme Com 
mand of it own Natue ; tlio' in itfeli 
fo weak and imperfect? But how 
comes it to pafs that among fo ma- 
ny Bodies, it has that Power ovei 
no more than one? For no othei 
Body moves according to its Defires 
Now, who is it that gave ova 
one Body, the Power it had ovei 
no other? Will any Man be again 
fo bold as to afcribe this to Chance! 

» ♦ 
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Sect. XLVH. 

The Power •/ the Soul ever tlx Boby; 
' is not enly Suprimb er Absolute, far 
Blind, *t the fame Time. 

BUT that Power which is fp fu- 
premc and abfolute, is blind, 
at the fame Time. The moft fim : 
pie and . ignorant Peafant knows 
how to .■ mo ve his Body, • ; as • . well 
as a Philofopher the raoft skilPdin 
Anatomy. The Mind of a Peafant 
commands his Nerves, Mufcles and 
Tendants, which he knows not, and 
which he never heard of ; He finds 
them, without knowing how to diftin- 
guifh them, or knowing where they 
fie; he calis precifely upon fuchtas 
be has occafion for; nor does he 
raiftake one for 'tother. If a Rope 
Dancer,; for Inftance, does but will, 
the Spirit sinftantly run with Impetu- 
oufnefs, fometimes to certain Nerves, 
foraetimes to others ; all which di<- 
ftend, or flacken in ({due Time. 
Ask him which of them he fet a- 
going, and which way h^ begun to 
move them ? He will not fo much 
I j 
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as underftand what you mean. He 
is an abfolute Stranger to what he 
has done in all the inward Springs 
of his Machine; The Lute-Player, 
who is jterfeftly well acquainted 
with all the Strings of his Inftru- 
ment, whp fees them with his Eyes, 
and touches them one after another 
with his Fingers, yet miftakcs them 
fometimes. But tfie Soul that go- 
yerns the Machine of Man*s Body, 
moves all its Springs in Time, with- 
out feeing er decerning them ; with* 
out being acquainted with their 
Figure, Situation, or Strength, add 
vet it never miftakes. What Prodigy 
is here ! My Mind commands what 
it knows not, and cannot fee; what 
neither has, nor is capable of any 
Knowledge < And yet it is infklibly 
obeyM. Mow much Blindnefs, and 
how much Power at once is here! 
The Blindnefs is Man's; * But the 
Power whofe is it ? To whom fball 
weafcribe it unlefs it be to him, who 
fees what Man does not fee, and 
performs in him what paffes his 
Underftanding ? 'Tis to no purpofe 
my Mind is willing to move the 
£odies that 4 fur round it, aad which 
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h knows very diftin&ly ; For none 
of chum ftirs; tod it has not Po- 
wer to move the leaft Atom by its 
Will. There is but one fingle . Body, 
Which fome fopcrior Powdr, muft 
have made its"Property»- With rcfpe& 
to this Body, my Mind is bat Willing, 
•arid all the Springs of that Machine, 
rWhich are unknown to ir, move in 
Time^ and in owicert; to obey him. 

Jftr» who node tfoefe Refie- 
SttoM Aas- Offtttls'd them excellent*- 
ty'wefl.' 'The inward Pares of our 

* BodiQJ, fays he, cannot ibe living 
ft-tuft byour "$oufs: tot .out Sous 

* animate them far more earfuyithah 

* «hey can know them'ijw-*- The 

* Soul knows not! the Bap*y which 

fubjeQ'to it-*- j — :iti does not 

* know, why it does not move the 

* Nerves, but when it pleafes; and 

* why, on the contrary, the" Fulfa- 
' tion of Veins goes on without In- 
' terruption, whether the M»nd will 
*> or no. Ir knows, not . which is 

* the firft Part of the Body it moves 
' immediatly, in order thereby to 

* move alt the reft — * k does not 

* know why it feels in fpfce of it 

* felf, and moves the Members only 

I 4 ' when 
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' when it pleafes. 'Tis the Mind 

* does thefe Things in the Body : 

* But how comes it to pafs, it aea» 

* ther knows what (he does, nor 

* in what manner it performs it ? 
Thofe who learn Anatomy, con- 

' tinues that Father, are taught by 
4 others, what panes "within, and: is 
4 performed by themfelves. Why, 
' fos be, do I know, without being 

* ' taught that there • is in tly Sky, 
' at a prodigious Diflaance from me, 
' a Sun and Stars: and why have 
' I occafioar for a Mafter to . learn 

* where Motion begins? — — When 
■■• I move my Finger* I know ,not 
' how what I. perform within my 
' felf, is ptirform'd. We are too far 
' above, arid cannot comprehend our 
.*: felves. :t.-; .. * •; . ' v...- •;; • 

\ Sect. XLVIII. 

*fbe iS6"TfiltETGNTY of the Soul over the 
Body principally appears 'w the Images 
imprinted in the the Brain. 

TIS Certain, we otnoot fuifiri- 
^ntly admire either theabfo- 
Jute Power of the Soul over corpo- 
1 traL 
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real Organs which fhe knbws not, 
or the continual Ufe it makes of 
them without difcerning them. That 
Sovereignty principally appears with 
refpe& to the Images imprinted in 
our Brain. I know all the Bodies 
of the Univerfe that have made any 
Impreflion on my Senfes for a great 
many Yeari pair. I have diltind 
Images of them, that reprefent them 
to me, infomuch that I believe I 
&e them,, even when they exift no 
more. My Brain is like a Clofet 
full of Pi&ures, which fhould move 
and fet thenifelves in order at the 
Matter's Pleafure. Painters with all 
their Art and Skill, never attain 
but an imperfect Likenefs: Where* 
as the Pi£bunes I have ia my Head 
are fo faithful, that 'tis by confut- 
ing them, I perceive ; all the De- 
fers of thofe made by Painters, and 
correct them within my felf. Now, 
do thefe Images, more like their 
Original than the Mailer-Pieces of 
the Art of Painting, imprint them* 
felves, in my Head without any Art ? 
Is. .ray Brain a Book, aQ the Chara- 
cters of which have ranged them- . 
felves, of their own accord? If tti«* 
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be any Art in the Cafe, it ddesnoe 
proceed frotti me: For. I find with* 
in me that Collection of Images, 
without having ever fo much as 
thought either to imprint them, ov 
fet them iri order. Moreover, ail 
thefe Images either appear, or re- 
tire as* I pleafe, without any Con* 
fufion : I call them back:: And they 
return. I ( difmift them : and tbejjr 
fink^ I know not where. They ei- 
ther affemble, or feparate, as I pleafe: 
, But I neither know where ther 
lie, nor what they are. Nevertheteft 
I find them always ready. The Agi- 
tation of fo many Images, Old and 
New, that revive, join^ or feparttie^ 
never difturbs a certain Order that's 
' amongft them. If forne of them do 
not appear at the firlt Summons : 
At leaft Vm certain they are not 
fer off. They miy; lurk in ftww 
' deep Corner : But I am not totally 
ignorant of them, as I am of Things 
I never knew.?' for, an the contrary^ 
I know Qonfufedly what I look for. 
If any other Image offers itfelfirt 
the Room of that I call'dibr, lirni 
mediately .difmife it, telling it: TiS 
iiot you 1 -have occafion for* Bat 

then 
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then where lie Objefts half-forgot* 
ten ? They are prefent within me, 
fioce I look for them there, and 
find them at laft. Again, in what 
manner are they there, fince I look 
for them a long while in Vain ? 
What becomes of them? • I am no 
< more, fays Sc. Juftw 9 what I was, 
when I had the Thoughts I can* 
*■ not find again. I know , not con* 
1 tinues that Father, either how it 
' comes to pafs, that I am thus 
' withdrawn from and deprived of 
' my felf; or how I am afterwards 
<- brought back, and reftor'd to my 

* felf. I am, « as it were, another 

* Man, and carried to another Place, 
' when I look for, and do not find, 
1 what I had trufted to my Me* 

* mory. In fuch a Cafe, we can- 

* not reach, and are, in a manner, 
' Strangers remote from our fclves, 
' Nor doweaome at us, but when 

* we find what we are in queft of. 
'-But where is it we look for, but 
4 within us ? Or what is it we look 
4 for, but Our felves ? ■ So un- 

* fathomable a Difficulty aftonilhes 
' us! I diftinftly remember I have 
known, What I do not know at pre- 
test 
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fent. I rcmertibcr my very Oblivion* 
I call to Mind the Pi&ures or Ima- 
ges of ev*ry Perfon, ih every Period 
of Life wherein I have feen them for* 
merly; So that the fame Perfon pa& 
fes feveral Times in my Head. At 
firft, I iee'one a Child, then a Young, 
and afterwards an Old Man. I place 
Wrinkles in the fame Face, in which, 
on the other fide, I fee the tender 
Grace* of Infancy. I join what fub- 
fifts-no irtore with what is ftill, with- 
out confounding .thefe Extremes. ' I 
preferve I know not what, which, 
by Turhs, is all that I have feen fince 
I came into the World. Out of this 
unknown Store come all the Per- 
fumes, Harmonies, Taftcs, Degrees, 
and Mixtures of Colours; in fhort,' 
all the Figures that have pafs'dtthro* 
my Senfes, and whifch they have mn 
fted to my Brain. I revive when I 
pleafe, the Joy I felt Thirty Years a-' 
go. It returns: But fometimes it is 
not the fame it was formerly, and ap- 
pears without rejoicing me. I re- 
member I have been well pleafed r 
And yet am not fo while I have that 
Remembrance. On the other hand, 
I renew paft Sorrows and Troubles, 
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They are prefenr : For I diftin&ly 
perceive them fuch as they wsrefor^ 
merly, and not the lcaft Part of their 
Bitternefe, and lively Senfe, efcapes 
my Memory : But yet they are nd 
more the lame ; they are dulPd, and 
neither trouble nor difquiet me. I 
perceive all their Severity without 
feeling it : Or if I feel it, 'tis only by 
Representation, which turns a former 
Smart and racking Pain, into a Kind 
of Sport and Diverfion ; for the I* 
mage of paft Sorrows rejoices me. It 
is the fame with Pleafures : A vertu* 
ous Mind is afflicted by the Memory 
of its Diforderly Uiuawful Enjoy- 
ments. They are prefen t : . For they 
appear with all their fofteft and moit 
flattering Attendants ; but they are 
no more themfclvcs, and fuch Joys 
return only to make us uneafy. 



Sect. XLXl. 

Tw$ Wonders' of the Memory ^td 
Brain. 

MERE therefore are two Won- 
ders equally incomprehcnfible; 
The firft, that my Brain is a Kind 
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of Book, that contains a Numbet 
almoft infinite of Images, and Cha* 
riders ranged in an Order I did 
not contrive, and of which Chance 
could not be the Author. For I 
sever had the leaft Thought either 
of Writing any Thing in my Brain, 
or to place in any Order the Ima- 

fes ana Characters I imprinted in it* 
had no other Thought but only 
to fee the Obje£h that ftruck my 
Senfes. Neither could Chance make 
fo marvellous a Book : Even ail the 
Art of Man is too imperfe& ever to 
reach £b high a Perfe&ion, There* 
' fore what Hand had the Skill to 
compofck? 

The fecond Wonder I find in my 
Brain, is to fee that my Mind reads 
with fo much Bale, whatever it 
pleafes, in that inward Book ; and 
reads even Chata&ers it does not 
know. I never faw the Traces or 
Figures imprinted in my Brain, 
and even the Subftance of my Brain i( 
felf, which is like the Paper of that 
Book, is altogether unknown to me# 
All thofe numberlefs Chara&ers 
tranfpofe thcmfelves, and afterwards 
refume their Rank and Place to obey 

my 
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illy Command. I have, as it wcr^ 
a divine Power over a Work I am 
unacquainted with, and which is un« 
capable of 4 Knowledge, That which 
qnderftands nothing, tinderftands my 
Thought and performs it inftantly. 
The Thought of Man has no Power 
Over Bodies : I am fenftble of it by 
running over all Nature* There is but 
one fingle Body which my bare Will 
mQves, as if it were a Deity •> and 
even moves the raoft fubtlc and niceft 
Springs of, it, without knowing 
tnem. Now,, who is it that united 
my Will to this Body, and gave it lb 
much Power over it r ,. 



' Sect. L. 

Tht Mi no of Minis mut'dvhth Great- 
ness mi Weakness. Its G&eathess 
confifls inTxto things. 

Firft, The Mind hat tht Idea of tht Inei- 
nitb. 

LET us conclude thefeObfbrVati- 
ons by a ihort Reflection on 
the Effenceof our Mind; in which I 
find an incomprehenfible Mixture of 
Greatnefs and Weaknefs. Its Great- 
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ncfs is real : For it brings together 
the paft and the prefent, without 



oetrares into Futurity. It has the I- 
dea both oi Bodies, and Spirits. Nay 
it has the Idea of the Infinite : For 
it fuppofes and affirms all that be- 
longs to it, and rejects and denies all 
that is not proper to it. If you iky 
that the Infinite is triangular ; the 
Mind will anfwer without Hefitati- 
On, that what has no Bounds can 
have no Figure. If you defire it to 
afligri the Firft of the Units that 
make up an Infinite Number ; it will 
readily anfwer, That there can be no 
Beginning, End, or Number in the 
Infinite ; becaufe if one could find ei- 
ther a Firft or Laft Unit in it, one 
might add fome other Unit to that; 
and confequently encreafe the Num- 
ber. Now a Number cannot be in- 
finite, when it is capable of fome Ad- 
dition, and when a Limit may. b£ 
affign'd to it, on the Side where it 
may receive an Increafe. ;V 



Confufion ; and by itsReafoninj 
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Sect. LI. 

Tie Mitiv knews tliFimr* only fit* Idea 
*/ tbt Inukitjl 

'THIS even in the Infinite that mj5 
X Mind knows the Finite. 
When we fay a Man isfick, we moan 
a Man that has no Health ; and when 
we call a Man weak, we mean one 
that has no Strength* v We know 
Skktiefs, : which is a / Privation .of 
Health, no other Way but by repre- 
fcpting to us Health it feif as a re^l 
Good, of which fuch a Man is de- 
prived ; and, in like mariner, we on- 
ly know Weaknefs,by reprefenting to 
us Strength as a real Advantage, 
Which fuch a Man is not Matter of. 
We know Darknefs, which is nothing 
real, only by denying, and confe- 
fuentty oy conceiving Day-Light, 
which is molt .real, and moft pofitive. 
In like manner , we know the Finite 
only by aiBgi^ng it a Bound, which 
is a meer Negation o£ a greater Ex- 
tent ; and • ci^fequcntly only the Pri- 
vation of the Infinite. JNfow a Man 
could never j;eprefent to himfelf the 
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Privation of .the Infinite, unlefs he 
conceiv'd the : Infinite" ftfelf: Juft as 
he could not have a Notion of Sick- 
rfefs,. tirilefe h6 had *n Ids! of 
Health, of fthich it is only a Priva- 
tion. Now, .whence comes that Idea 
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jf\k ! kow ireat is the Mind ttf 
V/ Mah !; He carries within hiitf 
wherewithal to aftonifli, and infinite^ 
\y tofurjkfs himfetf: Sincehfe Ifflfca* 
a" re universal, eternal, and tmhtata<< 
Ble. They are tiniverfal: For Wfce* 
I fey, it is imtfouible to ftettritl not t# 
be ; the Whole is bigger thfc* & Fa*K 
of it ; a I^rie perfectty circular has 
Strait Parts; between T*vo Point* 
given the Strait Line b th,e fli0rteft> 
the Center 1 of a PerfeftvCtrcle- is & 

3ually diftant from aB -the Points df 
ie Circuntferencej ' ah E^tiftatertl 
Triangle has no Obtufci or Riga* 
Angle : .All thefe Troths tdmk of 
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no Exception. There never can be a- 
iiy Being, Line, Circle, or Triangle, 
but according to thefe Rules. Tnefe 
Axioms are of all Times, or to rpeak 
hwre properly they exift before alt 
Time, and will ever remain after any 
comprehenfible Duration. Let the 
Uniyerfe fce turn'd tbpfy jturvy, de-> 
ftroy'd, an* annihilated afra even 
let there !>e no Mind tOrcafon about 
Beings. Liries, Circles, 'anjd Trian- 
gles : Yet it wiH ever be eaualjy tnje 
m it (elf, that the fame Thtag canflo* 
fet onee, be ifiA not be ; that a Perfect 
Circle can have'no Part 6f a Straft 
Lkie; that the Center \df> PerfecT: 
Circle cannot be hearer one Side of 
the Circumference than tfie other. 
Men may, ' indeed, not think actually 
on thefe Truths : ind it might eveh 
happen, that there (hould be neither 
Univerfe, nor any Mind capable tb re- 
fleft on thefe Truths : But neverfhelefs 
they are ftill cohftant and certain' in 
themfelves, althd' no Mind flibuld bp 
acquainted with them ; -jufl; as the 
Ray» ef the 1 Sun would hot ceafe be- 
tttg real, altho' aH Men fhould be 
Wind, and no Body have Byes to 
be fenfe'-of their Light. ' By at 
" K 2 firming 
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firming .that Two and Two make 
a «Four, lays St. Jujlin*, a Man is not 
r *'oniy certain that he (peaks Truth) 
but he cannot doubt that fuch a Pro- 
pofcion .was ever equally true, and 
muft be To eternally. Thefe Ideas 
we carry within our felves have, no 
Bounds, and cannot admit of any. 
It cannot be faid, that what I have 
affirmed about the Center of perfect 
Circles, is true only in relation to a 
certain Number of Circles : For that 
PropoGtion is true, thro* evident 
JJeceffity, with refoeffc to all Circles 
dd Infinitum. Thele. unbounded Ide- 
as can never be chang'd, alter'd, im- 
pair'd, or defaced in us: For they 
make up the very Eflence of our 
Reafon. Whatever Effort a Man may 
jjiake in his own-Mind, yet itisim- 
pofliblc for him ever to entertain a 
ferious Doubt about the Truths 
which thofe Ideas clearly reprefent tj? 
us. For Inftance, I never can feri- 
oufly call in Queftion, whether the 
.Whole is bigger than one of its Parts} 
or whether the Center of a Perfect 
Circle is equally diftantfrom all the 
Points of £he Circumference. Tbet 
dea of the Infinite is in me like that 
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of Numbers, Lines, Circles, s 
Whole, and a Part. The changing 
our Ideas, would ' be, in Effect, the 
annihilating Reafon it (elf. Let us 
judge and make an Eftimate of out 
Greatnefs, by the immutable infinite 
Stamp within us, and which can rie^ 
ver be defaced from our Minds. But 
leftfucha real Greatnefs (houid daz- 
zle, and betray us, by flattering our 
Vanity, lets haften to caft our Eyes 
on our Weaknefs. < 



Sbct. LIII. 
Weakness of Man's Mind. 

THAT fame Mind that iricef 
fantly fees the Infinite; and, 
through the Rule of the Infinite, all 
Finite Things ; is likewife infinitely 
ignorant of all the Objeftsthat fur- 
round it. It is altogether ignorant 
of it. felf ; and gropes about, in a a 
Abyfs of Darknefs. It neither 
knows what it is, nor how it is uni- 
ted with a Body ; nor which, Way it 
has fo much Command over all the 
Springs of that Body, which it 
knows not. It is ignorant of its own 
Thoughts and Wills. It. knows tvav» 

K 5 VlSafifc. 
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with Certainty* «itlhcr, whit ft bfr. 
jieves, oj Wills. It bftci frneies ' to 
beUeve Attd wiH, wJtatifrnri&er be* 
Hem. tor. wills. It is liable t& our 
flake, aadiis^reateft E«ctUcncei*«o 
acknowledge *. Tothe'ErtoroF its 
Thoughts, it adds the ttifbtder and 
Ircccpltfritytif its WtH and Defires; 
fo that it is fbrc'dtd groan, in the 
Cmfa6m£woB& aod Experience of its 
Corruption. Sach is the Mind flf 
Man, weak, uncertain, ftiated, fuH 
of Errors. Now, who is it that put 
the Idea' of lie Infinite, that is to 
fay of Perfection, in a Subied fp (tin- 
ted, and fo full of Imperfection ? Did 
fc gtveit fclf fofublirne, and fa pare 
an Idea, -which is it felf a Kind of 
Infinite in Imagery? What Finite 
Being diftinQ: from it, was able co 
give itwhit bears no Bfoptatioa with 
what is Limited within any Bounds ? 
Let us fuppofethe Mind of Man to 
WlikeaLooking-Glafs, wherein the 
itnagesof all the Neighbouring <flo- 
Hies im^intdremfelves : N«w what 
Steirig was able to ftamp within us 
%he Image of the Infinite, if the in- 
finite never exifted? 'Wko caa put 
'in a Looking Giafs the image ^if a 
• • ; • - Qumerical 
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Being, and which was ijever pla- 
ced a gain (I the Glafs ? This Image 
of the Infinite is not a confuted 
Collection ;Of Finite Objeas, whiqji 
the Mind may miftake for a tt^e 
Infinite. 'Tis the True Infinite pf 
which we haye the Thought ao4 
Idea. We know it fo well, tljat 
we e*a£fcly diftinguijb it from 
; whatever it is flot; and tbfc jy> 
. Subtly can t palm ,<upaa ,us< zqy 
Qfof& » #s . Room. W,e 
jtjre fo well acquainted w^th it, tjfajat 
,wp reje& : fr©m it apy ^Propriety 
that denotes (fee lj?aft jfound -or Li- 
mit. In fhort, we know it fo 
well, that 'tis in it alone we know 
all the reft , juft as we know 
the Night by the I^ay j Sickn^s 
by Health, j^fow, .qnce more, 
whence comes fo great an Image ? 
Does it .proceed from Nothing;? 
■.Can a Stinted Limited Being ima* 
^ine and .in vent the Infinite,:: if 
then; no Infinite at all ?i0ur weak 
and fhort-iighted Mind cannot of 
k fictf form that Image, which* |t 
•>this mate, fhbuld have no Author. 
<>None jq& >the *Qutwacd . Objects can 
K 4 
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give us that Image : For they can 
pnly give us the Image of what 
they are, and they are limited and 
impeded;. Therefore from whence 
iball we derive that diftin& Image 
. which is unlike any Thing within us, 
arrtfcfll we know here below, with- 
out^ us? Whejnce does it proceed ? 
"Where is that Infinite we cannot 
comprehend, becaule it is really 
Infinite: And which nevertheless 
we cannot miftake, becaufe we di- 
ftinguilh it from any Thing that's 
inferior to it ? Sure it muft be 
fomewhere, otherwife how could it 
imprint it felf in our Minds ? 



Sbct. LIV. 

Th* Ideas of Mm are tht immutsblt 
Rules of hit Judgment. 

BUT befides the Idea of the In- 
finite, I have yet univerfal and 
immutable Notions, which are the 
Rule and. Standard of all my Judg- 
ments ; infomuch, that I cannot 
judge of any Thing but by conful- 
ting -them ; nor am I free to judge 
contrary to what they reprefcnt to 

me. 
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me. My Thoughts are fo far from 
being able to corred, or form that 
Rule, that they are themfelves cor- 
rected, in fpiteof my felf, by that 
Superior Rule; and invincibly fub- 
je&ed to its Decifion. Whatever 
Effort my Mind can make, I can 
never be brought, as I obfervM be- 
fore, to entertain a Doubt, whether 
Two and Two make Four; whe- 
ther the Whole is bigger than one 
of its Parts; or whether the Cen- 
ter of a perfeft Circle be equally 
diftant from all the Points of the 
Circumference, I am not free to 
deny ^ofe Propofitions ; and if I 
; happen to deny thofe Truths, or 
others much like them, there is in 
me fomething above my felf, which 
forces me to return to the Rule. 
That fixM and immutable Rule, is 
fo inward and intimate, That I am 
tempted to take it for my felf: 
•But it is above me, fince it correfts* 
and re&ifies , me ; gives me a Di- 
ftruft of my felf, and makes me 
fenfible of my Impotency. 'Tis 
fomething that infpires me every 
moment, provided I hearken to it, 
and f never err or miftake except 
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m&vtoi 'I -iam not xttmtiye tQ . it. 
What infpioes me would forever 
preserve, me from; ftaror, if I, mag 
docile,' apd a^od uritfaoMt freeiflitt- 
•cion : For that inward Inrfpieajtffc 
would teach me to. judge ftfkfet 
•of Things within my' leach* tflfT*- 
-bout which J hajw occaGon ito&rm 
a judgment. As for others, it would, 
-teach me, not ta: judge oi theju ttt 
ail ; which fecond Leflba is *o, 4tfs 
important than the iiqlL Thai to- 
ward Rule is what A calL Mr 
JLeasoh : But I f peak W" Ai; ito/t* 
without 'pene tratihg into the Extent 
ofthofe Words, as I fpeak afcl a?uae 
and Instjnct, without Knowing 
what thofe Expreffions mean. 



TIS certain my Reafon is with- 
in me ; For I muft continually 
4recoJlc& my (elf to find it. But 
4he fuperior Reafoa 'that cowte&s 
xne upon occafion, «tnd whiob i 
cenftilt, is none of mine, <nor -» it 
Rht $f-tny folf. T-hat«.irieis fte- 
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feoVaad immutable ; whereas 1 am 
changeable and imperfeft. When I 
er^it preferresits Re&itude; When 
lam undeceived, it is not Jet right 
for it never> was otherwife; and 
ftiil keeping to Truth has the Au- 
thority to call, and bring me back 
to it. 'Tis on inward Mafter chat 
makes me either be filent, or fpeak; 
believe, or <knibt ; acknowledge my 
Errors, or confirm my judgments, 
t arn kmVn&ed by hearkening w 
it; whereas I err -and go aftray> 
when I hearken to my {elf. That 
Mafter is every where, and his Voice 
is beard, from one End >of the Uatr 
verfe to the other, by all Men as 
well as me. Whilft he corrects and 
re£ines me in France, he corrects 
and fets right other Men in CAmm, 
jdexito, and in Ptru 3 by the 
fame Principles. 



Ssct. LVI. * 

Reason is the Same in M Men, af dl 
Agbs W 'Countries. 

TWO Men -who never faw, or 
heard of- one Another^ and 
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who never enpertain ? d ariv Cocrc- 
fpondence . with any other Man that 
could give them common Notions, 
yet fpeak, at two Extremities of the 
Earth, about a certain Number of 
Truths, as if they were in Concert. 
*Tis infallibly known before Hand 
in one Hemifphere, what will be 
anfwer-d in the other upon thefe 
Truths. Men of all Countries and of 
all Ages, whatever their Education 
may have been, find themfel ves in via* 
ably fubjefted and obliged to think, 
and fpeak in the fame manner. . The 
Mafter who inceffantly teaches Us, 
makes all of us think the fajne WaY t 



out hearkening to his Voice, in 
Diffidence ot our felves, we think, 
and utter Dreams full of Extrava* 
gance. Thus what appears moft 
to be Part of our felves, and our 
very EiTcnce, I mean our Reafon, is 
leafl: our rayn, and what on the con- 
trary, oiigflt to be accounted mod: bor- 
yow'd. We continually receive a Rea- 
fon fuperior to us, as we inceflantly 
breath the Air, which is a foreign 
Body ; or as we incefTantly fee aH 
the Obje&s near us. by . toe Light 
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of the Sun, whofe Rays are Bodies 
foreign to Otir Eyes. That fuperiOt* 
Reafon overrules and governs, tor > 
a certain Degree, with -an abfolute 
Power, all Men, even the leaft ra- 
tional, and makes them all ever 
agree, in fpite of themfelves, upon 
thofe Points. 'Tis Che that make? j 
Savage' in Canada think about st 
great many Things, juft as the Greek 
and Roman Philofophers did. Tis 
ihe that made the Chineft Geo* . 
metricians find out much the fame 
Truths, with ' the Europeans,- whilft 
thofe Nations fo very remote, werW 
unknown one to another; 5 'Tis fee] 
that makes People in Japan eoiicludfr 
as. in France; that Two and Two* 
make Four; nor is it apprehended, 1 
that any Nation (hall ever change' 
their Opinion about it. • 'Tis ffie? 
that make* Men think now-a-daySl 
about certain ' Points, juft as Met* 
thought about the fame Four Thou- 
fand Years-agri. *■ 'Tis fbe that givei 
uniform Thoughts to the moft jea- 
lous and jarring Men, and the moft 
irecconcileable among themfelvesi'Tis. 
by Her that Men of all Ages and 1 
Countrtes, J-are, as it were^ cMva?dt 
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about an immoveable Center, and 
held in the Bonds of Amity by cor* 
tain invariable Rules, qaft'd Fi&s* 
Principles, notwithftandtng. the 
Infinite Variations of Opinion^ that 
arife in them from their Pajfions, 
Avocations, find Caprice^ which 
ver-rule all their other iefi-cleii 
Judgments. 'Tis through: Her chat 
Men, as depraved as they are, hare 
not yet prefum'd openly: tobeftoW on 
Vice the Name of Virtue, and thrif 
they are reduced to duTcmMe bam 
joft, fincerc, moderate,. benevoJeat, 
in order to gain oae, another^ 
Efteem. The inoft wicked and » 
baadon'd of Men, cannot hebrought 
to . eftcem what they wiCb they 
could efteem, or to defpift what 
they wiO* they could defpue. a Tis 
not poifible. to force the Eternal 
Barrier of Truth and Jufticc. The 
inward Mailer, call'd Reafon, in* 
tioutely checks the Attempt with 
abfolute Power, and knows how id 
let Bounds to the moft impudent 
Polly of Men. Tho' Vice has fat 
many Ages reign'd with unbridled 
Licentioufnefs, Virtue is foil call'd 
Virtue > and the moft Brutilh and 
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rafli of her Adverfaries cannot yet 
deprive her y£ her Name. Hence 
it is that Vice, tho* triumphant in 
tke World, is ftill obliged to dif- 
guife it felf, under the Mask of 
Hypocrify, or mam ftonefty, to 
ma the Efteem k has not .the 
Confidence ; to. jekpect, If iV Ihouli 
goV jttre-&c«fl«- Tails notwithftan^ 
ding its Impudence, it paVs a forcea 
Hfiiaage; w Virtue, by enaeavouring 
to adoca it- fetf' with her falreft 
Qutfitfe, ia.prdiir to receive^ tfre Ho> 
nouraud JKefpecr fhe ii commanwj 
ioatxi, Men.. . "fis true Virtuous Men . 
are eKpos'd to Cenfore; and they; 
are, ^ indeed* ever .reprehepuljje .'in! 
this. Life, through their natural lni» 
perfe&ions ; ,^ uc yet the mofy Viq.- 
tus tannot(, totally efface, ; -in them* 
febtiistht Idjs^pf true Vir^e.jlThei'e 
©ever was yeiany Man ii^og.fiar^ 
that could prevail either jwjth t ottyer^ 
er.temftifc fifc : allpw> .as, .^ffpeivM 
Maxim, that .to be faa%vi% paftn 
ftnajfe* andmifcllievous, is, more Jw-f 
naurabb tha^ <io ; be honeft v mgde- 
rs&\goodtJ&turcdL and benevolence 

- ,mt . . . . • ; 
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Sect. LVII. 

Reason in Man is Independent tf' 
- and ab'ow kirn, 

I Have already evinc'd that the 
inward ana univet&I Mailer, 
at all Times, and in all Places, ipeakg 
the fame Truths. We art -not that 
Matter : Tho' 'tis true, wc ©fteri 
fpeak, without, and higher than hut? 
But then we miftake, flutter, and 
do not fo much as underftand ' oup 
felves. We are even afraid of W' 
ing made fenfible of our Miftakes* 
and we (hut up our Ears, left we 
(hould be humbled by his Corre&i- 
ons. Certainly the Man who is 
apprehenfive of being corretted and 
reproved by that uncorruptible Rea-i 
fon, and ever goes aftray when he 
does not follow it, is not! that per- 
fect, univerftl, and immutable Reft- 
fon, that corrects him, in fpiteof 
himfelf. In all Things' we find* as 
it were; two Principles within u& 
The one gives : The other receives.; 
the one tails, or is defective: The 
other makes up ; the one miftakes : 

The 
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The other re&ifies; the one goes 
awry, through his Inclination, the 
other fets him right, 'Twas the 
miftakcn, and ill-underftbod Experi- 
ence of this, that led the Marcs- 
onites and Mwichetm into Error. E- 
very Man is confcious within him* 
f?lf of a limited and inferior Rea- 
fon, that goes aftray and errs, as 
foon as it gets loofe frcjm an entire 
Subordination, and which mends its 
Error no other way, bnt by re- 
turning under the Yoke of anothe'r 
fuperior, univerfal, and immutable 
Reafon. Thus every Thing with- 
in us argues an inferior, limited, 
communicated, and borrowed Rea,- r 
fon, that wants every Moment to 
be rectified by another. All Men 
are. rational by means of the fame 
Reafon that communicates it felfto 
them, according to various Degrees/ 
There is a certain Number of Wife 
Men ; But the Wifdom from which' 
they draw theirs, as from an inex-^ 
hauftible Source, and which makes 
them what they are, is bur Ohe. 
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Sect.' LVIJJ. 

'Tis the Primitive Truth, that lightt «i| 
Minds ^ communicating it felf to tbenu 

\%7 HERE is that Wa^om?: 
V V Where is that Reafon, at 
once both common and fuperior to all 
Limited and Imperfect Reafons o£ 
of Mankind? Adhere is that Oracl& 
which is never filent, and ajgainft 
which all the vain Prejudices oiMen^ 
cannot prevail ? Where is that Rea* 
fon which we have ever Occafion t<p| 
confult, and which prevents us t$ 
create in us the Defireof hearing its, 
Voiee ? Where is that lively Light 
which light eth every Mam thtt cornet^ 
into the World '?. Where is that pure, 
and foft Light, which not only lights 
thofc Eyes that are open, but whick- 
opens Eyes that arefhut ; cures fore 
Eyes ; pives Eyes to thole that have 
hone to fee it ; in fhort, which raifcs 



and gains even their Love, who were 
afraid" to fee it? Every Eye fees it 
nor would it fee any Thing, unlefs it 
law it; fincc 'tis by that Light, and 




its 
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its pore Rays that tfce Eye fees every 
Thing. As the fenfibler Sun in die 
Krmarhent lights all Bodies ; To the 
, Sun of Intelligence lights all Minds. 
the Stibftance of a Man's Eye is not 
the Light : Oil the contrary the Eye 
borrows; ev«ty Moment, the LigHt 
ftoai th* Rays of the Sun. Jiift in 
fee faftHT mariner, my Mind is hot 
tlie Primitive 'ftfeftfbtf, or Univcr&l 
HAd Imrrtufaifcle Truth; but only tine 
Organ chfo ,f Which that Original 
£ight paAW &nd which is lighted by 
in. Thwrei* a Sdn <rf Spirits that 
%hts-thdm'far better than the vifibb 
Sun lights Bodies; This Ban of Spi- 
els* giv« itt* r ift once, both its Light, 
and the Love of it, in order to feefc 
ifc : . That Sun of Truth leaves no 
manner of Darknels; and fliines at 
the fame Time in the Two Hemif- 
jfeeres. . It lights us. as much by 
^Jight, as lay Day f nor does it fpread 
its Kays outwardly ; bat inhabits in 
every one of us. A Man can never 
«te^ive' ateottor Mam of ks Beams. 
tkkctmfcVQ&Aty* ^whatever Cor- 
net dt eh* Mli be may lurk. A 
Mai* deW' ! 4Mtdv fey to another ; 
MpMt WJk m fif itySvu ■. Tim 
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rob me of its R*ys\ you, take dway my 
Share of it. That Sun never lets : 
Nor fuffers any Cloud, but fuch 2$ 
are raifed by our Paffions., 'Tis a 
Day without Shadow. It lights the 
Savages even in the deepeft and 
darkeft Caves; none but Sore Eyes 
wink againft its Light : nor is there 
indeed any Man fo diftemper'd aj#£ 
fo blind, but who ftill walks by the 
Glimpfe of. fome duskifh Light fag 
retains from that inward-Sun of Con? 
fciences. That univerfal Light dif- 
covers and reprefents all Obje&s tp 
our Minds j nor can we. judge of at 
ny Thing but by it; juftas wecafe 
not difcern any Body but by. the Ray* 
Of the Sun. : ; ^ 



Sect. LlX.\ * * ' ! * 

V : !J 

*Tis by fJSwLixiHT of PRiniTitE Tnwrtl 
d M*n judges whether wit*"" fitjt At 
. him., be true vrfalfe. • • .• •;;;r, . ;.] c ji 

MEN may fpeak and difcourfe t» 
us in. order tft(ioftru&.uf)c 
But we cannot, believe tfienva.ny £&& 
ther, thanrwe find a ^rt^jo.CwrfM 
mity or Agreement, fcctweeo wh# 
*■ ■ & .\ they 
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they fa^and what the inward Matter 
lays. After they have exhaufted all 
their Arguments, we muft ftill re* 
turn, and hearken to him* for a final 
Decifion. If a Man fhould tell us, 
that a Part equals the Whole of which 
it is a Part, we-Qiould not be able to 
forbear laughing, andinftead of per* 
fwading us, he would make himfelf 
ridiculous to us. *Tis in the very 
Bottom of our felves, by confulting 
the Inward Mafter,that we muft find 
the Truths that are taught us, that 
is, which are outwardly propofed .to 
us. Thus, properly fpeaking, there 
is but one True Mafter, who 
teaches all, and without whom one 
learns nothing. Other Matters al- 
ways refer and bring us back to 
that inward School where he a- 
lone fpeaks. 'Tis there we receive 
what we have not; 'tis there we 



and find what we had loft by O- 
blivion. 'Tis in the intimate Bot- 
tom of our felves^ he keeps in ftore 
for us certain Truths, that lie, as 
it were, bury'd, but which revive 
upon Occafion; and 'tis there, in 
flaprt ; that we rejed the Falfhood 



learn what 




of; 
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we had embrace*!. Far from judg- 
ing that Mailer, 'tis, by him 
alone we are judged peremptorily 
in all Things. He is a Judge 
difinter-eftcd, impartial, . and fuperi- 
or to us. We may, indeed* refufe 
hearing him, and raife a Din to 
to ftun our Ears: But when we 
hear him 'tis not in our Power 
to contradi£ him. Nothing is 
more unlike Man than that invifi- 
ble Mafter that inftrucls and >ueV 
ges him with fo much Severity, 
Uprightnefs, and Perfe&ion. Thu? 
our limited, uncertain, defe&iye, 
fallible Reafon, is but a ieehle and 



initive, fupreme, and immutable 
Reafon, which communicates it fetf 
with Meafure, to all Intelligent 
Beings. 




I 
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un Sec t. LX: 
rilj 

fm 7a» Superior Reason thst rtjides in AUp 

f£ v is God Himself \ and wbmyer his 

' r %etn abovt difcovtfd to be in Man, sre e- 

to Fwift't* °f Deity. 

WC ' TT cannot be faid that Man gives 
r W<r JL himfelf the Thoughts he had nbt 
► * before; much left can it be (aid, 
*y* that he receives them from, other 
fr Men : Since 'tis certain, he neither 
!£^T- does, nor can admit any Thing from 
Jr* without, unlefs he finds it in his ovtrn 
"* Bottom, by confulting within him 
a ™ the Principles of Reafon, in order to 
examine whether what he is told, is 
|2 agreeable or repugnant to them. 
: j Therefore there is an inward School, 
jentf wherein Man receives what he nei- 
ther can give himfelf, nor expe£fc from 
other Men, who live upon Truft as 
well as himfelf. Here then are Two 
Reafons I find within roe; one of 
which is my felf, the other is above 
me. That which is my felf is very 
imperfecl:, prejudiced, liable to Er- 
ror, changeable, head-ftrong, igno- 
rant, and limited ; in fliort, it pof- 
_ fefles nothing but what is borrbwM. 
^•i L 4 TV* 
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The other is common to all Men, 
and fuperior to them : Itisperfeft, 
eternal, immutable, ever ready to 
communicate it felf in all Places, and 
to re&ify all Minds that err and 
miftake ; in fljort, incapable of ever 
being either exhaufted or divided, al- 
tho' it communicates it felf to aU who < 
defire it. Where is that perfeft Rca- 
fon, which is fo near me, and yet fo 
different from me ? Where is it? 
Sure it muft be fomething real ; for 
Nothing or Nought cannot either be 
perfeft, or make perfeft imperfeft 
Natures. Where is that fupreme Rea- 
fon? Is itnot the very God Hook for ? 



Sect. LXI. 

New fenpble Notices of the D e i T y in 
Man, drawn from the Knowledge he hat 
of Unity. 

I Still find other Traces, or Noti- 
ces of the Deity withip me: 
Here's a very fenfible one. I am ac- 
quainted with prodigious Numbers, 
with the Relations tna,t are between 
them; Now, how come I by that 
' L 4 Knowledge? 
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Knowledge? It is fo very diftinft, 
that I cannot ferioufly doubt of it; 
and fo, immediately, without the 
leaft Hefltatiofl, I re&ify any Man 
that does not follow it in Computati- 
on. If a Man fays 17 and 3 make 
22, I prefently tell him 17 and j 
make but 20; and he is immediately 
convinced by his own Light, and ac- 
quiefces in my Correction. The 
feme Matter, Who fpeaks within me 
to correft him, fpeaks at the fame 
Time within him, to bid him ao 

auiefce. Thefe are not Two Ma- 
ers that have agreed to make us a- 
gree: 'Tis fomething indivifible, e- 
ternal, immutable, that fpeaks at 
the fame Time, with an invincible 
Perfwafion in us both. Once more, 
how come I by fo jufl: a Notion of 
Numbers ? All Numbers are but re- 
peated Units* Every Number is but 
a Compound, or a Repetition of U- 
nits. The Number oi Two for In- 
ftance, is but Two Units ; the Nun> 
ber of Four is reducible to One re- 5 - A£ 
peated Four Times. Therefore we^ 
cannot conceive any Number with- 
out conceiving Unity, which is th(6 
-effential Foundation of any poffibW 
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Number ; Nor can we conceive any 
Repetition of Units, without con- 
ceiving Unity it felf, which is its 

But which way can I know any 
real Unit ? I never fa w, nor fo much 
as imagin'd any by the Report of 
my Senfes. Let me take, for in- 
stance, the moft fubtle Atom: It 
muft have a Figure, Length, Breadth, 
and Depth ; a Top and a Bottom.; 
a Left and a Right Side ; And a- 
gain, the Top is not the Bottom, 
nor one Side, the Other. Therefore 
this Atom is not truly One ; for 
it confifts of Parts. Now a Com- 
pound is a real Number, and a 
Multitude of Beings. 'Tis not a 
real Unit ; but a Collection of Be- 
ings, one of which is not the other. 
I therefore never learnt by my Eyes, 
my Ears, my Hands, nor even by 
my Imagination, that there is in 
Nature any real Vnitj ; on the Con- 
trary, neither my Senles, nor tnf 
Imagination, ever prefented to me 
any Thing but what is a Compouad, 
a- real Number or a Multitude* All 
Unity continually efcapes me; it 
§ifis me, as it .were by a Kind of 
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Inchantment. Since I look for it 
ia fo many Divifions of an Atom. 
I certainly bav» a diftin& Idea of 
it; and 'tis only by its firaple and 
clear Idea, that I arrive, by the Re- 
petition of it, at the Knowledge of 
to many other Numbers. But fince 
it efcapes me in all the Diviflions 
of the. Bodies of Nature, it clearly 
follows that I never came by the 
Knowledge of it, through. *he Canal 
of my Semes and Imagination. Here 
therefore is an Idea which is in me 
independently from the Senfes, Iraa-> 

Sination, and Irapreffions of Bo- 
ies. 

Moreover, altho' I would not 
frankly acknowledge that I have a 
clear Idea of Unity, which is the 
Foundation of all Numbers, becaufe 
they are but Repetitions, or Col- 
k&ions of Units : I mud:, at leaft, 
be forc'd to own, that I know a 
great many Numbers with their 
Proprieties, and Relations. I know, 
for Inftance, how much make 
900000000 join'd with 800000000 
of another Sum. I make no Mi* 
ftake in it; and I ihould, with 
Certainty, immediatly rectify ,any. 
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Man that fhould. NeverthdefsJ 
neither rtiy Senfes* nor my Imagi* 
natiohf were ever* " able to re-i 
prefenf; : to me diftinftly all 
thofe Millions put together. Nor 
would the Image they fhould repre- 
sent to m6, be more like Seventeen 
Hundred Millions, than a far infe- 
rior Number. Therefore) how eame 
I by fo diftind an Idea of Numbers, 
which I never could either feel, or 
imagine? Thefe Ideas independent 
upon Bodies, can neither be cor- 
poreal, nor admitted in a Corporeal 
Subjeft. They difcover to me the 
Nature of my Soul, which admits 
what's incorporeal and receives it 
within it felf, in an incorporeal Man- 
ner. Now, how came I by fo incor- 
poreal an Idea of Bodies themfelves? 
I cannot by my own Nature carry 
it within me : Since what in me 
knows Bodies is incorporeal ; and 
fince it knows them, without re* 
ceiving that Knowledge through.the 
Canal of Corporeal Organs, fuch 
as the Senfesand Imagination. What 
thinks in me muft be as it were, 
a Nothing of Corporeal Nature. 
How wa*I able to know: Beings 
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that have by Nature no relation 
with my Thinking Being? Cer- 
tainly, a Being fuperior to thole 
Two Natures fo very different, and 
which comprehends them both in 
its. Infinity, rauft have join'd them 
in my Soul; and given me an Idea 
of a Nature ihtirely different, from 
that which thinks in me. : 



Ski. lxh , 

The Ide d of the UHity froves ihdf there are 
Immaterial' Substances j: *ndjb*t 
there is 4. Being Pbrpbcti Y. - One, 
■..pbe is Gop, v V 

S for Units, forac, perhaps, will 
amt . £ay," that I do not know them 
5y tRe Bodies, but only by the Spi- 
rits*, and therefore, thar my. Mind 
fceing one,Hapd .truly known to me, 
.*^s, oy itj and jiot by. the. Bodies, 
I have the W^i. of Unity. r But to 
^;Xan(w^ if .. ; . : - ; - 
„Jt will,at leajfr, follo^ from thence,Ftrfr v «it 

jM ; niariner of Extenfion, or Diviu-,/ ^ . 
liiity, artdl^ which are prelent. Here/to**-.-' 
W^S^i^piPS 5 purely /incorpo- 
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real, in the Number of which I 
ought to place my Soul. Now, who 
is it that Eras united it to my Body ? 
This Soul of mine is not an infinite 
Being; it has not been always; 
and it thinks within certain Boancte: 
Now, again, who makes it know 
' Bodies fo different from it ? Who 
gives it fo great a Command over 
a certain Body ; and who gives re- 
ciprocally to that Body fo great a 
Command over the Soul ? Moreover, 
which way do I know Whether thtf 
Thinking Soul, is really one, or whe- 
ther it has Parts ? 1 do not fee this 
Soul. Now, will any Body fay 
that 'tis. in fo invifible,, and fo im- 
penetrable a Thing,' ; r|at 1 clearly 
fee What tfmty is ? I #m fo far bob 
learning by my Soul ^hat'tne ; Ber- 
ing One' is^ that, oit'tne "ixniitrf. 
'tis by the- dear Idea 1 ,'! "have afceatfr 
of Unity; that I exa%me . whether 
my Soul be brie, 6r n 65vUtbfe> 

Secondly, Add to this, that t lhave witHln 

2f?*5 mcl a cieai'ltlca ofV'^eHeSl Unity; 

t*f*fy which is far abov? that t may Una 
in my Soul; The Jattcr is ofic* 

jlonm. confcioirs that Hie is. divided be^ 
tween Two contrary* Opinions, It*' 

dinatioos, 
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clinatioas, and Habits. Now, doe; 
not this Divifion which I find with* 
in my fclf flw and denote a kind 
of Multiplicity, and Corapofitioa of 
Farts ? BeGdes* the Soul has> at leaft, 
a faccefiveCoaapofition of Thoughts, 
one of which is moft different and 
diftind from another. I conceive 
an Unity infinitely more One, if I 
may fo fpeak. I conceive a Being 
who never changes his Thoughts, 
who always thinks all Things at 
once) and tn which no Comooption, 
even fucceflive, can be found. Un- 
doujfcw-edly 'tis the Idea, of, the pej'- 
fe£t and fupreme Unity, that makis 
bv? fo in<jmutive after forw Unity 
\n Spirits, and even in Bodies. Thif 
eve* prefent within me, is in? 
flaw or inborn with me.; it istfet 
psrra£fc Model by which I Xegk evs- 
ry where feaae impex&tY Copy of 
tfctt. Unity, This Idea of what is 
one) Ample* and indiwfibl* by Bx- 
«e#ence* can fa no other, , that the 
E3ea. of Gop. I therefore know 
QpP: with ft*Pb Clearneft and Efh 
deae«> that ItU by knovfing him I 
fcek im all . .Creatures, andkin> my 
fi}lfc*fo»e Jbwgft and Liktacto of his 
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Unity. The Bodies have, as it Wert) 
fome Mark or Print of that Unity, 
Which ftill flies away in the Divi- 
fion of its Parts; and the Spirits 
have a greater Likenefs,of it, altho' 
they have a fucceflive Compofition 
of Thoughts. 



Sect. LXfll. 

DEP E ND A NC E*WlND EP* ND A NCE §f M Alfc' 

His Depend kxczprovestbe Existence 
•/ his Creator. 

TT1UT- -here's another Myflfcrft 
which I carry within me, and 
which makes me incomprehenflbte 
to my felfy *uiz. That, on the one 
Hand, I am Free, and on the others 
Dependent. Let us examine 1 thtffb 
Two Things, and fee whether *t« 
poflible to reconcile cheiiK \ ( 

I am a dependent Being. Inde- 
pendency is the fupreme Perfeftidar 
To be - by one's felfj is to cany 
within one's felf* the Source- ot 
Spring of one's own- Being; or 
which is the fame, 'tis to : borrow 
nothing from any Being different 
from ©neV felfc Stq>poft-a Being 



lat has all the Perfe&ions you 
in imagine, but "Which has a 
brrdwM dnd Dependent . Being ; 
hd ydiPil find him to be left 
*rfe£fc than - another Being in which 
>u*d fuppofe but bare Independent 
V Fof there is no Comparifon 
be made between a .Being that 
lifts by Himfelf, and a Being who 
is nothing of his own* nothing 
it what is precarious and borrow -d* 
id who is in himfelf, as it were, 
ify upon Truft. 

This Gonfideration brings me to 
knowledge the Imperfection of 
bat t call my Soul, If (he exift. 

by herfelf, it would borrow no- 
ing from another; fbe would not 
lilt either to be kftru&ed in hex 
nOranceSy or to be reftify'd in 
I? Errcfrtv ; ' Nothing could, reclaim 
i 4 from Iwr Vices,- or infpire her 
th Virtue j for nothing, would be 
kr to render her Will better 
an it Ihouid havo been at firft. 
list Soul would ever poffefc 
fotever -flje ihould be capable to 
joy ; nor could ihe ever receive 
y Addition from Without. On > 
c other hand, it is no lefs cer- 
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tain, that lhe could not lofe any 
thing : For what is on exifts by its 
felf, is always, neceflioly whatever 
it is. Therefore my SquI could 
Hot fall into Ignorance, Error, or 
Vice ; or fuffer any Diminution of 
Good Will : Nor could (he, on the 
Mher hand, inftru&, or Corjred Jier 
felf, or become better than ihe; js. 
Now, I experience the contrary of 
all thefe. For I forget, ^mutakj} 
err, go aftray ; lote the Ste&f 
of Truth, ana the Love of yj^ 
tue ; I corrupt, I diafinifp. On the 
Other hand, I, improve andincreaja 
by acquiring Wifdom,: and Gop4 
Will, which I never had. - -.Thi* fa 
timate Experience convinces. me> 
tfhat my -Semi is not a Being 
l«g by^it fel^ and^n^pSwfentj 
that is necefery, awl uafftaj&btajft 
all it pollefljes and eajbys* Now> 
whence proceeds this ^Q^eota^wp 
and Improvement of any; felf? Wlte 
ii it that- ma. enlarge, and pejSS 
thy 'Beingj by making : mt better, 
fend tonfeqaencly greater .than J 

WaS? • . . jg-j ■ ■ ■ . 3 
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Good Will cannot proceed fat firms 
Superior BfiirNe. 

THE Will, or Faculty of witling, 
is undoubtedly a Degree of 
Being, and of Good, or Perfe&ipn : 
But Good Will, Benevolence, or De- 
fire of Good, is another Degree of 
Superior Good. For one may mifufe 
Will, in order to with ill, cheat; 
hurt, ordolnjuftice: Whereas Good 
Will is the Good or Right Ufe of Will 
it felf, which cannot but be good; 
Good Will is therefore what is moft 
jtrecious in Man. Tis that which 
lets a Value upon all the reft. *Ks 
as it were, The whole Mm : Moce»fm Ec 
omnkHomoy f. V *3 

I have, already fhewn, that itok 
Will is not by it felf, fince it is HaWe 
tolofe, and receive Degrees of Godo*, 
or Perfection ; and like wife that it is'a 
Good inferior to Good WtO, : becaule it 
is better to will Good, than barely 6> 
have a Will, fufceptible both of Good 
and Evil. How could I be brougnr to 
believe, that I, a Weak, Inuge*fe8t.» 

M a - Bwwtf^ 
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Borrowed, precarious and Dependent 
Being, befto^r on my felf the Higheft 
Degree of Perfection, while it is vifi- 
JjLe, and evident,that I derive the far 
Interior Degree of Perfeftion from a 
Firft Being? Can I imagine that God 
gives me the Lefler Good, and that I 
give my felf the Greater without 
Him ? How fhould I come by that 
high Degree of Perfe&ion, in order 
to give it my felf? Should I have it 
from Nothing, which is all my own 
Stock? Shall I fay, that other Spi- 
rits, much like, or equal to mine, 
give it me ? But Gnce thofe limited 
and dependent Beings like my felf, 
cannot give themfei ves any thing, no 
more than l ean, much left can they 
pcftow any tiling upon another. Fo? 
gsthey do notexift by themfeiyes, fo 
they have not t>y themfelves any Truss 
power, either over me, . or over 
^Things that are imper^i^me; or 
v ^ver themfelves* Whefcsfore, with- 
'out itoppinjj.ttrith theip ? , we muft go 
Jjj> higher, i# bf der to out a firlr, 
Teeming, and moft Pqwer ful Caufe, 
£fef i s ^K e i° b ^ Q ^M W/vSquJ jtfoe 
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Sect. LXV. > 

As a Supirior Being is the Caufe of ai 
^Modifications of C*eatures ? fi 
'tis impojftble for Man's 1Vi^ to wMGoodJ 
by it filfy or of its own accord* 

• . • ■■ ■ > 

LET us ftill add another Kefled^ 
on. That Firft Being is the 
Caufe of all the Modifications of His 
Creatures. The Operation follows thi 
Bei/$g 9 asthe Philosophers are us'd ta 
fpeak. A Being that is dependent in 
the Effence of His Being, cannot but 
be dependent in all his Operations : 
For the Acceffory follows the PrincU* 
pal. Therefore, the Author of the 
Effence of the Being, is alfo the Au- 
thor of all the Modifications, or 
Modes of " Being of Creatures. 
Thus God is the Real and Immediate) 
Caufe of all the Configurations. 
Combinations, and Motions, * of aft 
the Bodies of theUniverfe. 'Tisby: 
Means, or upon Occafion, of a Body 
He has fet in Motion, that He moves 
another. *Tis He Who created every 
thing, and Who does every thingi in 
His Creatures, or Works. Now Volt* 
tiort) is the Modification of the Will 
M % « 
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or willing Faculty of the Soul, juft 
as Motion is the Modification of 
£odies. Shall, we affirm that God 
is the real, immediate and total 
Caufe of the Motion of* all Bodies, 
and that he i& not equally the real 
and immediate Caufe of the Good- 
Witt of Men's Wills ? Will this Mo- 
(hfication, the moft excellent of all, 
be the only one not made by God 
in his own Work,and which the Work 
heftows on it fejf independently ? 
Who can entertain fuch a Thought? 
Therefore my Good- Will which I 
bad not Yefterday, and which I have 
to Day, is not a Thing I beftow 
upon my felf ; but muft come from 
Him who gave me both the WiB 
dfid the Being, 

. As to mS is a greater. , Perfecti- 
on than barely to be: So to will Good, 
is more perfect than to ml. The 
fl*p from Power, to a Virtuous Ad, 
is the greateft Perfection in Ma*. 
?ower 1$ only a JBallance, or Poifit 
between/ Virtue and Vice, or a 
Sufperifian between Good 1 and Evil. 
2fhc Paffage r or Step to *he A&» is i 
Decifion oc. Dcterminaj«»:,fbr .tbe 
GotfdyanicottfoqtKntby.thfl^ttperiar 
. Good. 



Good. The Power fufctptibte of 
Good and Evil comes from God* 
Which we have fully evinc'df. Now, 
fcall we affirm, That the decifi** 
Stroke, that determines to the grea* 
ter Good, either is not at all, or 
is tefs owing to Him ? All this evi- 
dently proves what the Apoftle fays, 
w*. That God works both to wS «/ty.a. 
*nd to do, ' of hu good- 'Piedfia*. ,3 ' 
Here's Man's Dependence : Let ub 
look for his Liberty. ; 

- ■ ■ ■ . . . . ■ . ■ > 1 

• • ." .-It 
Sect. LXVL T 

Of Man's LtBEfctY. 

I Am free, nor can I doubt of «. 
I am intimately and invincibly 
convinc'd, that I can either will, 
or not wuT? And that there is 
an me a Choice not only between 
Willing and not Willing; But a^fo 
between divers Wills, about the Va* 
riety of Ofcje$s;that prefent them- 
felves. 1 am w fettf?ble, as the 9p(%- 
ture-fays/'Th^tj t*/w fa- tlit 'HjdpU i$. 
^'W'eoii^^,r^hich; / albne r %ffic& «* 
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Corporeal. All that is Body orCer- 
poreal, does not in the. leaft deter- 
mine it felf, and is, on the contrary, 
determin'd in all Things by Laws 
call'd Phyfical, which are necefiaryy 
invincible, and contrary to what . I 
caU Liberty. From thence I inferr, 
that my Soul is of a Nature en- 
tirely different from that of my Bo* 
dy. Now, who is it that was able 
to join by a reciprocal Union Two 
fuch different Natures, and hold 
them in fo juft a Concert tor all 
their refpe&ive Operations? That 
Tie, as we. obferv'd before, cannot 
be form'd but by a fuperior Being, 
who comprehends and unites thofe 
Two forts of Perfections, in his own 
infinite Perfection, 



Sect. XLYII. 

Man's Liberty conffit in that hit 
■■ Will bj determining, modifies it felf, 

-T T is not the lame with the Mb- 
.1 dification of niy Soul, which is 
cah?d Will, and by fpnje Philofbphers 
y&twi* as with. tfce. Modifications 
Indies, XBo^yjdoe^ncHLmtlw 



.pf. Cod,. 



Jeaft modify it felf; but is modified 
by the fole Power of Gop. It does 
not move it felf, it is moved. It 
does not ad in any Thing : It is 
only a&ed, and actuated. Thus 
Goo is the only real and immedi- 
ate Caufe of all the different Mo- 
difications of Bodies. As for Spi- 
rits, the Cafe is different; for my 
Will determines it felf. Now, to 
determine one's felf to a Will, is tor 
modify one's felf, and therefore my 
Will modifies it felf. Goo may pre* 
vent my Soul; But he does not give 
it the Will,, in the fame manner as 
he gives Motion to Bodies. If 'tis 
God who modifies me, I modify 
my felf with him; and am with him 
a real Caufe of my own Will. My 



am only to blame, if I do not Will 
what I ought. When I will a Thing, 
'tis in my Power not ; to will it: 
And when I do not will it, 'tis 
jikewife in my Power SQ will it. 
t neither am, nor can be compell'd 
in my Will ; | For I cannot will what I 
actually will, in fpite of my- felf ; fino* 
the WiU I mean evidently excludes 
all manner, pF-Conftrajw*;;: tfefides 



Will is fo much 




own, that I 
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the Exemption from all Computfi- 
on, I am likewife free from Necef- 
fity. I am confcious and ienfibje 
that I have, as it were, a two-edged 
Will, which, at its own Choke, tnaf 
be either for the Affirmative or the 
Negative, the Yes or the No, and 
turn it felf either towards an Ob- 
jector cowards another. I ^oow 
no. other Reafon or Determination 
iof mv Will, but my Will it felP. 
I wiu a Thing becaufe I am fre$ 
to will it ; and nothing is fo much 
in my Power, as either to will ot 
not to will it. Altho* my Wfll 
(hould not be conftrain'd, yet if it 
were neceffitated it would be as 
ftrongly and invincibly determined 
to will, as Bodies are to move. 
An invincible Neceffity would have 
as much Influence over the Witt 
with Refpeft to Spirits, as it ha$ 
over Motion, with refpeft to- Bodies-, 
And, in fuch a Cafe, the Will wouM 
be no more accountable for willing 
than a Body for moving: ; .'Tis true 
the Will would wifl wHat it woMdi 
Bat the 'Motion by *which a Body 
is mov*d, is the famfc as the Vofiti* 
o& by whiebthe wittfa j^afeuky WiHs; 
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If therefore Volition be ncceffitated 
as Motion, it deferves neither more 
nor lefs Prahe or Blame. For tho' 
a neceffitated Will may fcem to 
be a Will unconftrain'd, yet it is 
fuch a Will as one cannot forbear 
having, and for which he that has 
it, is not accountable. Nor does pre- 
vious Knowledge eftablilh true Liber- 
ty: For a Will may be preceded 
by the Knowledge of divers ObjeGs, 
and yet have no real Election or 
Choice. Nor is Deliberation, or 
the being in Sufoence, any more 
than a vain Trine, if I deliberate 
between Two Counfels when I am 
under an a&ual Impotency to follow 
the one. and under an a&ual Ncceffitv - 
to purfue the other. In Ihort, there s 
oo ferious and true Choice between 
Two Objects, unlefs they be both 
actually ready within my Reach, fi> 
that I may either leave or take, which 
ofibc Two I pleafe. 
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v Will may refifi Grace, and its 
Liberty is the Foundation of Me- 
rit and Demerit. 

WHEN therefore I fay I am 
Free, I mean that my Will 



Goo HimfeJf leaves me at Liberty 
to turn it which way I pleafe ; that 
I am not determined as other Beings; 
and that I determine my felf. I 
conceive that if that Firft Being 
prevents me to infpire me with a 
Good Will, it is Hill in my Power 
''to rejeff his a&ual Infpiration, how 
ftrong foever it may be ; to fru- 
ftrate its Effe£r ; aha to refufe my 
Affent to it. I conceive likewife 
that when I rejed his Infpiration 
for the Good, I have the true and adu* 
ai Power not to rejeft it: juft as I 
have the attual and immediate Po* 
wer to rife when I remain fitting, 
and to Ihut my Eyes, when I have 



folicite me, by all their Allurements 
and Agreeablenefs, to will, or defir? 

them. 




my Power, and that even 



' them open. 
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them. The Reafons for willing 
may prefent themfelves to me with 
all their moft lively and aflfeding 
Attendants ; and the Supreme Be* 
ingmay alfo attraft me by His moft 
perforative Infpirations, But yet, 
tor all this a&ual Attra&ion of 
Ob)e£ts, Cogency of Reafons, and 
even Infoifation of a Superior Be- 
ing, I {till remain Mafter of my 
Will, and am free either to will, 
or not to will. 
. *Tis this Exemption not. only 
from all manner of Conftraiht or 
Compulfion, but alfo from all Ne- 
ceflity, and this. Command over my 
own A&ions, that render me inex- 
cufabic when I will Evil, and 
piaiie- worthy when I will Good/ 
In this lies. Merit and Demerit; 
Praife and ^ Blame: Tis this that 
makes either Punifhment or Re- 
ward juft; 'tis upon this Cohfide- 1 
ration that Men exhort, rebuke, 
threaten, and promife. This is the* 
Foundation of all Policy, Inftru&i- 
on, and Rules of Morality, The 
UpQiot of the Merit and Demerit 
of humane A&ions, refts upon this 
Bafis, That nothing is fo much *» th *k%J*!t 
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Prtly pf our Will, at our Will itfijfi 
and that we have thk FREE-WILL* 
this, 4/ it were, T*>o*Edged faulty ; 
4f$d thk dative Power between Tm C»un- 
jilsf , which art immediately at it were 
within our Reach. Tis what Shep- 
herds and Husbandmen .fag in toe 
Fields; what Merchants and Artifi- 
cers fuppofe in their Traffick ; what 
Actors reprefent in publick Shews; 
what Magistrates believe! in their 
Councils ; what Doctors teach in 
their Schools ; 'tis that, in fbort, 
which, no Man of Senfe can iert- 
bufly call inQueftion. That Truths 
imprinted in the Bottom of bur. 
Hearts, is fuppofed in the Pra&icey 
even b/thofePhiiofopherswhowbuld 
endeavour to (hake it by their empty 
Speculations. The. intimate Evi- 
dence of that Truth ii like that ot 
the Firft Principles^ which want no 
Proof; and which fervc thcrnfej^esas 
Proofs to other Truths, that are not fa 
dear and felf-evident. But, how 
could the Firft Being makea Creature- 
who is himfelf the Umpire of his own 
Actions? . i 

SECT. 
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T ^ ' two Truths equally certain, t 
am dependent upon arirftBeing & 
ven in my own Will: And neverthe- 
lejSIam tree. What then is this de- 
indent Liberty ? How is it poflible 

3S in my OTI, is God is m] 
. is principally in this I *m His I 
mage, and LikeneB. What a Great- 
nefs that borders upon Infinite is 
Jiere 1 This Is a Ray, of the Dh- 
ity it felfc /Tis a Kind of Divine 
^ower I have over my Will : But I 
am but a bare Image <^f tKdC Su- 
preme Being fo abfolutely Free and 
Powerful. 

The Image of the Divine Indepen* 
dance is not the Reality of what it 
reprefents ; and therefore my Liberty 
is but a Shadow of that Firft Being, 
by whom I exift, and ad. On the 
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one Hand, the Power I have of wil- 



pels and Frailty of my Will, than a 
true Power : For 'tis only a Power to 
fall, to degrade my felf, andtodimi- 
nUh my Degree of Perfection, and 
Being. On the other Hand, the Po- 
wer I have to will GoofJ, is not an 
Abfolute Power j fince I jure it not 
of my felf. Now, Liberty being no 
more than that Power : A Precari- 
ous and BOrrow'd P6wer, cart conffi- 
tute but a" Precarious; Borrow^ 
]and Dependent Liberty ; and there- 
fore' lb imperfect and fo precarious a 
"Being cannot but be dependent 
"But now is he free ? What profound* 
JMyftery is here ! His Uberty, of 
which 1 cannot doubt, {hews his Per- 
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tttSiki mdSTAiAt if tb* Dsitt #'» Wti 

,;. : ;' : '«.ujr«fl*. - ^j;r - . f 

X ¥ 7 Echaw feeii : thVPriflts xrf th« 
VV DhsWy, or -tffr'lfeteak more 
properlWthfrSeal and Stamp of Govt 
HanfcltpJitt^ 'all that's '^catt'd the 
Wxjrks^: Mature- Whfen -a Mdn' 
will rhot! '«nt«rlftto fchifofdphical Siih* 
t2tte£h*abfei?iaes r ^tk ^firftCaff 
of the Eye, a Hand, chat -^m the rim 
Move^ in all the Parts of the Uoir 
verfS, and fet all the Wheels of the 
Great Mach?iS£ agoing.' The Hea- 
vens, the Earth, the Stars, Plants, 
Ammalsi'AoaF -Bodies) 'frrt°Mtfai? 
Every- AAng'JhtWs and proclaitHs^aa 
Order, an exad Meafure, ah Art, 4. 
Mftfdom'y^liijnd 'Superior ta 1% 
Whicfe !^ asUt!iv/ere', ehe'SouIof t* 
whole tWftild,- and Which leads and 
dfre£h eV'feyJt&ttgtoliis-Ends, with 
a^ehtltciad t ihfenfiWe, thtt'omnipo-' 
Ctots'itorcew { We* have ften, as it 
s«re f the- Jtor£ttt«aw6 a6d FrameV 
the Univ^rfes llhe^uitelE^Qrtion" or 
all its Nr^; '^fwl iht *4rc Caft of* 
»? fc M J N tat 
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the Eye has fufficed us to find and 
difcover even an Aftt, more than 
in the Sun, a Wifdom and Power 
that, delights to exert- it -felf in the 
Polifhing and Adorning its Vileft 
Works. This is obvious, without a- 
ay fpecukjiye,Difcufli^o» rtotKe flftoft 
Ignorant. A&n ; But what* a World 
of other. Wootfers Wd.-ve 
yer, lboultf wu^net**tetftQ;theSet 
(rets of PJtyficks* and tfifle^t the Up- 
ward Par 6%. of . AeitBgJv -which are 
framed acoprdtog tothft ifcoft perftft 
j ^h a jj r jw . v.cH x, t &v* ■ . ; j'io 

- '.i [Vjlj > . 

1"** /• "u"" 1 'fXD -v* 1 . .■ #0 
Ijlear^r^m PJ^f^hei* Wh6 
anfwerjme, that alVtbis Dtfeourfe 
ea the/^tutfcaj& toe^iio^Wnv 
verfe, ]fi^l^ « L cont^ued : So{)bt(hli 
< All Nature, ^^liflforMia'i 
• Ufc, 'tis; trues Bur yon.-totyftno 
^.Reafon rft^a&rr&toitbaitefrtfita 
«..it was ^4<i,, wmh AH^Md j^ 
VWP9<*:&r *b# *ffc;<i£ ( Ma«tk A 
*n3 V. ' Man 
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* Mail nbift be irtkeaious uTdcdei* 

< vins inmfelf, wh6 rloofcs for,, and 
4 thinks toiiitid, what never ■*ruM& 

* 'Tis true, »iU 'tkytddidkafbSltofc 
1 Induftry nukes as of :in infinite 
( Nucabte of. Tiiingtcb*4;'N*:ure b^- 

* fords, ind jsre con Tdn lent for him : 

* But Nttwfc did /a4c T make tfaHjp 

* Thiwgt.on •jrorpofe fir iusiCcUtVf m- 

* wtcy. Asforlnfonce,ffiarae:C»Ufi- 

* try-FehWs chmb»pffililyv r byo)iif- 

< tain craggy and pointed Racked) 

< the Top of a Mountain;, p'lbfte 

< yet it does not follow that thole 
« Poirits of Rocks were " cat with 

< Art, UkeaStalr-Gafe, for the Con- 

< veniency of Men.* In like manner,, 
-< wbien a Man hapi>dns' tobeia «bc 
« Fields,; during a ittorwy Rata.,- and 
« fortunately meets with a Cave, he 

< tries it, he -wirerid/<!b< ft! Hfltifr, 

< fcpStrfKfn: fliit, hriiwe+tr, ltfo|b- 
-< not be affirmM tha^itht^Cslvtt , 

< made <in nurj>ofo{odiftvr>fenifi^ 

< Houfitv ; it is rbe iuno wkhrthe 
!« wholes fflfortd : It was form'd by 
■* Cli^ncci, and without Defied : ;Blit 

< Men' finding it as it is, hadthe-A^t 

< to turn and improve it ta their QffU 

* Ufa. <Thus the j^rt yau adjm«e 
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* both in the Work and its Ar- 
-'lificer, i$ only in Men , who 
^fcnow how to make jufe of . every 
f :diiag that furrounds them. ' This 
is,, certainly, the ftrongeft Objc&ion 
thofe Philosophers can! raife> and I 
hope they'll -have no Reason toconv 
|) tain, that I have weaken'd it: But 
-it- will immediately appear how weak 
it i« in it felf, when clofdy.examin'd. 
-*hc bare Repetuion of- what lfiid 
before will be Sufficient to demo* 
striate it» • : .ifo:/: .0 q . i." . , ' 

t -lcil:. -.J V/oll..'. •-. c30b M .... ' 

nr:v/ : . s~3v/ i .• . /i i?. t . . » 
-rcO s 1 1 - •. -ft - •LXXIL-'i- ! , > 

/liTf : " ; :;I ..r..V. lOVCTii- • , » 

Jimfiur to tbeiiQbjetitc* :ef. tie : Epicu- 
"fiEANsji- fth&Mfj&jhe aUjo Chance* > 
'-•*} /. v.-.o • ;'2. ; '.v . - . > 

\% 7 HAar ' vbould one lay o£ a Man 
■VV •who.'ihduld fet op- for a lub- 
%U'Phik>lbphetv .or (to-roTe the Mo- 
dem Expreffibo) a. FRBEtTn inker, 
qrftfd- who centring a fifbufe (hould 
(tiaintain it was made by Chance, and 
:that Art had not, irr the teaft, con- 
tributed to render it commodious, to 
"Men, becaufe there are .Caves fome- 
what tike, that Houfe, ^which .yet 
' ^ . . were 
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were never dug by the ^Artxtf Mstnii 
One fhou'd Ihew tofueh ar Rea%wr« 
all the Parts of the Houfe, and tell 
him, forlhftence:*©#^^ 
Court-Gate ? It is larger tkfran) Doo*$ 
that ' Coaihes mqy enter itu XTbu. Court, 
has fuffkiint Space for Codshis t a turn ijk 
it* Thii-Stoir-Cafe is ^ Made Yup of JUtv 
Step?) tint* one may afcfydit with K Edf*>l 
and turns according to tkh Apartments anJL 
Stories it is to jerve. Tb& Windows 
pen'd at certain t)iftancet^ light the whole. 
Building. • They sre gla&ed, lejl the 
Wind jbould enter mmthe. Light j but 
they may be opened at Pleajure y in order to 
breath a fweet Air when the* Weather is. 
fair. The Roof is contrived to defend 
the whole Houfe from the Injuries of the 
Air. The Timber-Work, is lptd Jlanting 
and pointed at the Top, that the Rain and 
Snow may eafily Jlide down on Both Sides. 
The Tiles bear one upon another, that thef 
may cover the Titober-Woth. . The divert 
Floors ferve to make different Stories > in 
order to multiply Lodgings within a fmall 
Space. The Chimneys are contrived, tb 
light Fire in Winter, without fetting the 
Houfe on Fire, and to let out the Smoke^ 
left it Jbould offend thofe thai warm 
themfelves. . . The Apartments jre diftri- 
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a^td from dot ipothv ; : tfa * numo*. 
Mas Ftmilj-Mjpibdgt imwf fikufa **d 
the on t MMt^ t*fi- th<Wgb 
tfaV RoM ; t»d tint tht tUf^s 
AfttUmnkbe tht frweipd* :V»m iff* 
XjKbe»s, Officii St Mo, #*i Qmh^ 
Hokjes. . Tht.Rooms m fuxsuflfd with 
B'di to lie \ik r Gbvrst6 ftt'oth <WT* 
kits tamittmduto** Store, fbould 
one urge no that Philofopher* Th* 
Work muU futvt < ktt* dir*&f& by few 
skilful ArchiaH : for tvery Thing in it 
is agresablt, pie*fimt, frofottiot^i, A*A 
tommodious- s»d he fides y htwuHnitM 
have bad . txctlLent Amp under him, 
1 NotataXt......weuldfucb a Pbiiofopha 

•nfwtv\ ' Ydu are ingenious in de- 

* ceiving your felf. 'Tis true this 

* Houfe is pleafanr, agreeable, pro- 

* portion'd, and commodious: But 

4 yet it made it felf with all its Pro* ] 

< portions. Chance put together all 

* the Stones in this excellent Order ; 

* it rais'd the Walls ; jointed and laid 

* the Timber-Work ; cut open the ' 

< Cafements ; and placed the Stair- 
' Cafe. Don't believe any Humane 
' Hand had any thing to do with it. 

* Men only made the heft of this j 



'Piece of Work, when they found 
f it ready made.. They 4ancy; it 
A: was made lor them, hecaufc they 
t oWcrv^thiogsinitwbich they know 
£ how to improve to their own Con- 
( . veftiency : But all they aforihe to the 
t Defign and Contrivance of an iraa* 
f ginary. Architeft, k but tbeBfteft 
* ; of their prepofterous Imagination* 
1 This lb regular, and fo well con; 
Mriv'd Houte, was, made juft in the 
hiame manner as a Cave; and Men 
^ finding it ready made to their 
!. Hands, make life of it, as they 
f would in a Storm, af a Cave 
' they fhould find undeff a Rock, in a 
' De&rt. .-: v l 

What Thoughts could a Man en* 
tertain of fucn a fancaftick Philofo- 
pher, if freibould perfift ferioufly to 
*flj?rt, That fuch a Houfc difplays no 
Art ? When we road the fabulous StQr 
ry of Jatphjon, who by a miraculous 
Efib& of Harmony, caufed the 
Stones to rife, and place themieives, 
with Order and Symmetry, one on 
the Top of another, in .order to foriii 
the Walls of Thebts, we laugh and 
fport with that Poetical Fi&ion : But 
yet this very Fi&ion ig not fo incredi- 
N 4 
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We, as that which the Frei-ttdtkiw 
JPhilofophe&we contead. with, would 
dare to maintain. We 1 might, at 
leaft, imagine, that Harmony, which 
confifts in a Local Motion of certain 
Bodies, might (by fome of thofe fe- 
cret Virtues,, which we admire in 
Nature, without being acquainted 
with them)' (hake and move the 
Stones into a certain Order and in a 
Sort of Cadence, whic&i might occa- 
sion ibme Regularity in the Buildiitgi 
I own this Explanation both fhocks, 
and clafties with Reafon : But yet* it 
is lefs extravagant than what I have 
fuppos'd ra; Philofophcr flaould iky. 
"What, indeed, can be more abfurd, 
than to imagine Stones that hew 
themfclves, that go out ot the Quar- 
ry, that get one on thtfTop of ano- 
ther, without leaving any empty 
Space ; that carry with tbem Mortar 
to cement one another; that place 
themfelves in different Ranks for the 
Contrivance- of Apartments; and 
who admit on the Top of all the 
Timber-Roof, with the Tiles, in or- 
der to cover, the whole Work ? The 
very Children, that can-t yet fpeak 
plain, would laugh, if djey were fe- 

rioufly 
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riotifly told, fuch a ridiculous Sto- 



ry. 



1 



SfiCT. LXXIII. 

COMPARISOK Of the WORtD, Mth 4 

Regular House. A Continuation 
of the Anfuer to the Qbjtftion of the 
Epicureans. 

TJUT why fliould it appear left 
Jj ridiculous to hear one lay, 
that the World made it felf, as well 
as that fabulous Houfe ? The Que- 
ftion is not to compare the World 
with a Cave without Form, which 
is f upposM to be made by Chance : 
But to compare it with a Houfe, 
in which the raoft perfect Archi- 
tecture fliould be confpicuous. For the 
Structure and Frame of theleaft Li- 



artful and admirable, than the fineft 
Houfe that ever was built. 

Suppofe a Traveller entring Saida, 
the Country where the ancient 
Thebes, with a Hundred Gates, flood 
formerly, and which is now a De- 
fart, mould find there Columns, 




Creature is infinitely more 
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Pyramids, Obelisks, and'Jnfcripjigaa 
in unknown Chara&ers. Would] |ie 
prefently fay: Men never inhabited 
thii Pla c e No hu mane Hand had 
any Thing to do here; 'tis Chance 
that form'd thefe Columns, that 
plac'd them on their Pedeftals, zdA 
crown'd them with their Capitals, 
with fuch juft Proportions; *Tis 
Chance that To firmly jointed the 
Pieces that make up thefe Pyramids; 
^is Chance that cut the Obelisks 
in oneXmgle Stone, and engrav'd $1 
them i&eje Characters? Would he notj 
on the contrary, fay, with all the 
Certainty the Mind of Man is ca« 
pable of: Thefe magnificent Ruins 
are the/ Remains of a Noble and 
Majeftical Archite&ure, that flou* 
riih'd in ancient E&jff-? This is 
what plain . Rcafbn fuggefts, at die 
firft Caft of the. Eye, or firft Sight, 
and without Reasoning. It is the 
fame with the bare Profpeft of the 
Univerfe. A Alan may by vain, 
long-winded, prepofterous Reafonicgs 
confound his own Reafon, and ob- 
fcure the cleared Notions : But the 
fingle Caft of the Eye is dectfivei 
Such a > Work as the World is, ne- 
. v v. ver 
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ver makes it fell of its own accord. 
There is more. Art and Proportion, 
in the Bones, Tendants, Veins, Ar- 
teries, Nerves, and Mufcies, that 
compofe Man's Body, than in all 
the Architecture of the ancient 
Greeks and Egyptians. The fingle 
Eye; of the lealt of Living Creatures 
furpafles the Mechanicks of all 
the moft skilful Artificers. If a 
Man ibould find a Watch in the 
Sand* of Afticr, he would never 
have the Aflurance ferioufly to 
affirm, That Chance form'd it 
in that wild Place ; and yet 
fame Men do not biufb to fay, 
That the Bodies of Animals, to 
the Artful Framing of which no 
Watch can ever be compar'd, 
are the Effects of the Caprices of 
Chance. 
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Sect. LXXIV. Y 

. • - • i 

Mother Objection of the Epicure- 
ans drdtvn from the Eternal 
Motion of Atoms. - 1 

I. Am not not ignorant of a Rest* 
foning, which the Eficur&ns 
may frame into an bbje&ion. * The 
•Atoms, will they fey, have 1 : an 
€ eternal Motion ; Their fortuitous 

* Con6ourfe, muft, in that Eterflity f 
« have already produced infinite Com* 
« binations. Who fays infinity* fays 
f what comprehends all withdue 
€ Exception. Amongft thefe infinities 
« Combinations of Atoms which 

* have already happened fucceffive- 
« ly,aU fuch as are pfclfible muft'ne- 

* ceflarily be found : For if there were 
1 but one poflible Combination, be- 
< yond thofe contained in that Infi- 
c nite, it would ceafe to be a true 
1 Infinite: Becaufe fomething might 
' be added to it; and whatever 
c may be increafed, being limited 
1 on the fide it may receive an Ad- 

* dition, is not truely Infinite. Hence 
« it follows that the Combination 

<Qf 
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' of Atoms, which makes up the 

* prefent Syftem of the World, is 
' one of the Combinations which 

* the Atoms have had fucqeflively : 

* Which being laid as a Principle, is 
< it Matter ot . Wonder, that the 
' .World is as 'tis now I It muft 

Jiaye taken this exad Foria, fomtf- 
*.what fooner, or fomewhat later: 
fcPoif in fome one of tbefe infinite 
4 Changes, it muft, at laft, have 

receiv'd that' Combination, that 
..* makes it aow appear fo regular ; 
.>< fince it muft have had, by Turns, 
i all > Combinations that can. be corf- 
-Voeiv ? di All. Syftems are compre- 
y bended in the Total 6f Eternity. 
A there's none but the .Concourfe 

of ; Atoms . . farms, andh • embraces, 
'< : ;(ipohef op latch;. In :toat:. infinite 
i'i .Variety of New.Spe&aqles of Na- 
-HfWPi. the prefont was form'd in its 
' "luw*. We, find our felves- a&u-. 
.« vklly: ;ia. tftis . Syftem,' ;The"Gort- 
1 .copf fe...of .Atoms, that ,madtt, wiH, 
J^ooefs of' Time, unmake it,' in 
.' ^prder tp njake others,, a'dinjittitwit^ 
\* #kftll po&Me Sorts. ^Tbis ^Syftem 
-/ cpuU^not foil having.'ios.nBlace, 
££&c $\\ ojchprsy without £ifl«ipti- 
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on, arte to have theirs, eacli in its 
Torn. 'Tis in Vain one lock* tot 
a Chimerical Arc in a Work 
which Chance- mtift hare made 
as it is; 

* An Example wiH foflficetoHhi- 
Urate this. I fuppofe an infinite 
Nfataber of Combinations «f the 
Letters of the Alphabet, fuocef. 
fivdy fcrm'd by Chance. AH pof- 
fible Combinations' are, nndbUbted- 
ly, comprehended : ki that total, 
which is truely Infinite. Now 'tis 
certain, that HmiiPt llisd is -but 
a Combination of Letters : There*- 
fore timer 1 1 IlUA iis ' compwfced- 
ded in that infinite Collection df 
Combiaatiofis of the Charade"* df 
the - Alphabet. This "beifeg "laid 
down as. a Principe, a Man whb 
will tffigft Art in the lU*Ay will 
argue wrong. He njay extxrt the 
Harmony of the Veries, the^luft- 
nefs and Magnificence of thr fii- 
preffions, the Simplteky and Live 1 - 
hne(s of Images, the due f^ropof- 
tion' of the Parts of the Poem, 
its perfect Unity, and inimiisbfe 
Conduct. He may, objecVTha't 
Clhnce can never make any TftW, 




it 
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■Vifo pcrfcf^r aad that the utmoft 
^»£ffi»rt of humane Wit is hardly 
' capable .to £niih fo excellent * 
y J?iece of Work- Yet all in? Vain; 

* ibr all this: fperious-Jteafbning is 
' vifibly kite, v 'Tis ceftaiiij, tin the 
f Contrary^ that the fortuitous Cofc- 
i : caurfe of Chat-afters, putting them 
^'together n t^r .Turns^ ,-. with *n 

* infinite .V^tkty, the prcciic Cara- 
£>tMnaaan, r iiiat compotes -the Jhsd, 
\ moft hare ; happen'd in! «>i Turn, 
^fbmewhai fooraer, OThfambwhat 
4 Jeter. It has bappea'd act iafb; 
*;^nd thus tbei/i*4 is perjt^ -vwth- 
fioairt' theUfalp a£ any mmpo Arc? 
ftfefc is the £>b|e&ioa : feisty laid 
-d©wd, ia : its! 'fail Latitude • I defire 
the Readerfsrnfciiaus xuriotoahtiaued 
Athentipn tal the Aniwers iatago- 
;jngtitb naiBDitt'it. • b\uoi *• # 
-nil ': .3S;-;5r . . .:li.ni ?v.rr.- 

woilci dhv-UXfctf. - ; - ( ' 

, j^tjlS.WBJtf/f life. OajlCTlQN jfrftfcr fijM-* 
C'£Si£KX$^drjmn fat* 'tix. fLTX&pxf. 

^lOTHl^ cart be mow abfiird 
than •tfc'^peak of fooceffw 
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Combinations of Atoms; infinite i& 
Number : For the Infinite can ne- 
ver be, either Succeflive> or Divifiblc* 
Give me for Inftance any Number, 
you may pretend to be infinite : And 
it will ftiH be in my Power to dd 
Two Things, that fliali demonftrate 
it not to be a true Infinite. In thd 
firft Place, I can takeron Unit front 
it; and, in fuch ^. ^Cafe, /it will be- 
come lefs than it wis, . and wiB 
certainly, be finite^:; F6r: whatever iJ 
ie& than^the Jnfinite, has, a.^Boilni 
dary x>r limit on the fide.rwJierfc 
one flops*! and beyond; which; ont 
might gar Now the Niuftbei*^ which 
is finite; >as loon. asKoner 'takes .fiawft 
it one finglfi. Unit, icouldinot r bai^ 
finite befotei J:hat Diminution : For 
an Unit is certainty finite; and /a 



cannot make an Infinite.^ If a tin- 
gle Unit added to'i^fimteTSTum 
made an li>finite > it, svgmkT follow 
from thence, that the Finite would 
bealmoft etifcal to tiierJMhite-, thik 
which ilothni2 can m^kpf^ 
Itx the fecond Place, I.thay add an 
Unit : tp, ,tha$ jtgtv^r a*! 
cpnfequantjy eflcreafeif. Now 



Finite join'd withi anctther Fini 
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may be encreas'd, is opt infinite : 
For the Infinite, can have no Bound; 
ind what is capable of Augmentation, 
is bounded on the fide a Man ftops, 
when he might go further, and add 
feme Units to it. 'Tis plain therer 
ore, That no divifible Compound, 
:an be the true Infinite. 

This Foundation being laid, all 
:he Romance of the Epicurean Phi- 
ofophy difappears and vaniCbes out 
)f Sight,, in an Inftant. There ne- 
tet can be any divifible Body, tru* 
y infinite in Extent, nor any Num- 
>er, or any Succellion that is a true 
infinite. From hence it follows, 
That there never can be an infinite 
Ucccffive Number of Combinations 
>f Atoms. If this Chifnericai . ln£- 
lite were real, I own all po'ifibfe 
ind conceivable Combinations of 
ttoms would be found in it; and 
hat confequently all Combinations 
hat feem to require the utmoft In* 
luftry would likewife be included 
r them. In fuch a Cafe, one might 
icribe to mere Chance, the moil 
narvellous Performances, of Art : If 
m$ fliould fee Palaces built accor- 
Ung to the moft perfeft Rules, of 
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Architc&ure, curious Furniture, WaO- 
ches, Clocks, and all fort of Mi- 
dlines the moft compounded, in a De- 
lart Ifland,he fhould not be [free rea>- 
fonably to conclude that there have 
been Men in that Ifland, who made 
all thofe exquifite Works. On the 
contrary he ought to fay : Perhaps 
one of the Infinite Combinations 
of Atoms, which Chance has fuc- 
ceffively made, has form'd all thefe 
Compofitions in this Defart Ifland, 
without the Help of any Man's 
Art : For fuch an Aflertion k a 
natural Confequence of the Princi- 
ples of the Epnuretm. But the ve- 
ry Abftrrdity of the Confequenoe, 
ierves to expofe the Extravagance 
of the Principle they lay dotal. 
/When Men, by the natural Re&i- 
tude of their common Senfe, con- 
clude that fuch fort of Works can- 
not refult from Chance : They vi- 
fibly fuppofe, tho' in a confufed Man- 
ner, That Atoms are not eternal, and 
that in their fortuitous Concourfc, 
they had not an Infinite Succe&on 
of Combinations ; For if that Prin- 
ciple were admitted, it would no 
lorfger be pofGbteever to diftinguifh 
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the Wtfrks of Art, from tfiofe that 
Uwtitj! ijefalt frwi *h{tfe Combina- 
lions,, a$ fortuitous as a Throw at 



; S* c t. jLxxvr. 

T/k Epicureans confound the Work? 
Art with thofeof Nature. 

A LL Men who naturally fuppofa 
Jl\> a Yeqfible Difference between 
JHe Works : of Art, apd thofe of 
• Chance* do confequentjy * tho' but im- 
.plicitly, fi^pppfe, that Combing- 
nations of Atoms were not infinite j 
which Suppofition is very jiift. This 
infinite SuccdEoa of Combinations of 
Atoms is, as I fhew'd before, a more 
abfurd Chimera, than alltheAbfur- 
dities iome Men would explain by- 
that falfe Principle. No Number, ei* 
ther fucceflive, or continual, can be 
infinite -From whence it follows, 
|hit the Number of Atones cannot be 
^finite i that the Sqpceffion of their 
Various. Motions, and pombinations, 
Cannot fee infinite; tjbat tlje World 
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cannot be eternal; and that we 
muft find out a precife and fik'd Be- 
ginning of thefe lucceffive Combina- 
tions. We muft- recur to a Firft In- 
dividual, in the Generations of every 
Species. We muft likewife find out: 
the original and primitive Form of e- 
very Particle of Matter, that makes 
a.Part of the Univerfe.. And as the 
fucceflive Changes of that Mattet, 
muft be limited in Nuhibdr, we 
muft not admit in thofe different 
Combinations, but fuch as Chance 
commonly* produces : Untefs we ac- 
knowledge a Superior Beirig> who^ 
with the Perfeaion of * Aft made 
tlie wonddfiil "^Orks Vjtich Chance 
tould never haVe made.' . 
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The Epicureans take whatever the} 
fleafe for granted, without any Prof.' 

THE Epicurean ^hilbjbphers are 
fo Weak in thefr'Syfteih, that 
'tis not "fhleir PowW to form 
it," or bring, it to beV'r, ' unlefs 
^Jie admits* "without: Proofs; • their 
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raoft fabulous PofiuUu and Pofiti- 
ons. In the firft Place they fuppofe 
eternal Atoms; which is begging 
the Queftion : For, how can they 
make out that Atoms have ever ex- 
ifted, and exift by themfelves? To 
exift bygone's felf, is the fuprenjp 
Perfection ; Now, . what Autho^^ 
have they to. fuppofe, without Proofs^ 
that Atodps have in theinfelves*^ 
perfeft, eternal, and imitjjjtable. Be- 
ing ? Do they find .t : &Ts A 'Pe5feaJpa 
in the Idea . they J hayie of every 
Atom in j?artigular ?;^n Atom ndt 
being the lam with;; and being ab : 
iblutely diftinguifh^ from another 
Atom, each'.pl them muft have; in 
it felf Eternity, arid Jtndependantfe 
with refpeft to any 'other Being; 
Once more, is it in ,the r Idea thele 
Philofoptiers have of each Atom, 
that 'they find this Perfection? But 
let us grant them all they fuppofe, 
ill this Qiieftion, and even what they 
ought to be afhamM jb iuppofe viz. 
.That Atoms, are eternal, fubfifting 
by themfelves, independent from any 
other Being, and confequently entire- 
ly perfefl;. ' 

' O3 ^CY. 
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The Suppositions of the fipicrikfeAN* 
arefilfe dad chitiuricd. 

MUST we (upppfe befldes that A- 
toms have Motion of them- 
leives? Shall we fup^ofe it out idf 
Gayety, to give an Air of 'Reality td 
a Syftem more chimerical than thi 
Talcs of the Fairies ? let , us confiilt 
the Idea we have of a Body: 
conceive iif" perfectly well without 
fuppofing it do be in Motion, and rfej 
prefent it fbusat Reft ; nOr^sitsf* 
^dea in this State lefs clear ; nor docs ft 
lofe its Parts',' Figure, ;or ; pimenfi« 
ons. 'Tis td . no Purpofe *0'fuppoft 
that all Bodies are perpetually in Iptfe 
Motion, either fenfible dr infenfible ; 
and that tho' fome Parts of Matter 
have a LefTer Motion than others, 
yet the univerfalMafs bf Matter has 
ever the fame Motion in it$ Totality. 
To fpeak at this RateisBuildingCa- 
ftles in the Air, and impofirig vain I- 
maginatioris on the Belief of others: 
For who has told thefe.Ptnioibphers 
(hat the Mafs of Matter has ever the . 
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lime Motion in its Totality ? Who. 
has made the Experiment of ut? Have, 
they the Affurance to beftow the 
}iame of Philofophy upon a rafti Fi- 
ction, which cakes for granted what 
they never can make out ? Js there no 
more to do than to fuppofe whatever 
Qne pleafesj. in order to elude the mo& 
Ripple, and molt conftant Truths ? 
What Authority Jiave they to, fuppofe; 
that all Bodies inceflantly njove, ei- 
ther feniibly or infenuply I When I 
fee a Stone that appears ^notionlefs, 
how will they prove to me that there 
js no Atom in pat Scone but what i$ 
a&ually in Motion ? Will they ever 
jmpofe upon tD(e bare, S.uwpofitions, 
without any Semblance; of Truth, for 
4ecifiye Proofs? 
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tits fdjlj fufftfd that Motion is 
IJssbn-tial w Bodies. 

HOWEYER, let's go.a Step fur- 
ther, and, out of exceffive 
Complaifance, fuppofe that all the 
Bodies is Mature are ajftually in Mo- 

Q 4 
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tion. tioei it follow from thence 
that Motion iseffcntial to every Par- 
ticle of Matter ? Befldes, if all Bo-* 
dies have not an Equal Degree of 
Motion ; if fome move fenfibly, and 
more fwiftly than others; if the 
fame Body may ;mbve fometimes 
quicker, and fometimes {lower'; if a 
Body that moves communicates its 
Motion to the rieighbdiirii^ Body that 
was at; Reft, or in fuch interior Moti- 
on, that it was infcnfible : It muft -be 
tonfefs'd that a Mode or Modificati- 
on, which fomefimds iwrreafes, and 
&t other tirijes decreafcs ih J Bodies, is 
not effential to them/ ' What*s cffen* 
rial to a Being; is eV#the fame in it* 
Neither the Motiori tfiat varies in Bo- 
dies, and which after having in- 
creased, flackens and decreafes to fuch 
a Degree as to appear abfolutely ex- 
tind and annihilated; nor the Moti- 
on that is toft, that is communicated, 
that 1 -palfes from one Body to another 
as a Foreigri Thing, can belong to the 
Effencq of Bodies : And therefore I 
*7tiijicfaA\i<fc } that Bodies are perfeS 
Sjp their Effcrtce, without afcribing to 
: tn?fn an/ ! Motion. If they have no 
Motion in - their Elfence/ they have it 
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only by Accident ; and if they have 
it only by Accident, .we muft trace up 
that Accident to its true Caufe. Bo- 
dies muft either beftow Motion on 
themfelves, or receive it from fome o- 
ther Being. * It is evident they do not 
beftow it on themfelves, for no Being 
can give what it has not ia it felt: 
And we are "fenfiblc 'that .a Body at 
Reft ever remains motitanlefs, unlefs 
fome neighbouring Bod v happens to 
(hake m t 'Tis certain therefore that 
no Body moves by it felf, and is only 
moved iby fomft other Body that com* 
municatesitsMotiontait. But how 
comes it to pafsthat a Body can move 
another? What's the Reafon that a 
Ball which a Man caufes to roll on a 
fmooth Table CBiSiards 9 for the P*r- 
fefi), cannot touch another without 
-paavtflg it? Why was.it not poffibfe 
that Action fhould not ever com- 
rau6icate.it felf from one Body to an- 
ther? In foe ha CafeaJBall taMott* 
on would ftop near another ; at their 
Meeting, and yetnefer ihake/it.. ; .- 
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, '■ S*ct. LXXX. 

X&e Rules ^ Motion wiitb tk 
Epicureans J*pf>°f*> ^ ******* 
derittffertti$ltoJiti&s. i , 

]T May be anfwer'd, that according 
L to the Rules of Motion among 
odies, one ought to make or move 
another,. But where at£4&ofe Laws 
of Motion written, and recorded? 
Who both made them, and tendered 
them fo inviolable ? They do not bet 
long to the Eflenceof Bodies ; for we 
can conceiye Bodies at Reft ; and we 
even conceive Bodies,' that would 
not communicate their Motion to 
others, unlefs thefe Rules, with 
whole Original we are unacquainted, 
fubje&ed them co it. Whence cornes 
this, as it were, arbitrary Govern- 
ment of Motion, oyer ail Bodies? 
Whence proceed Laws fi> ingenious 
fo juft, fo well adapter} one to the r» 
ther, and the lea^Aitweatioa of, 4r 
Deviation from which -wQuld, on a 
fudden, overturn and deftroy all the 
evcellent Order we admire in the tf- 
niverfe? A Body being entirely di- 
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fttrtft from another, is in its Nature 
abfolutely independent from it, in alt 
refpe&s: Whence it follows that it 
fhould not receive any thing from 
it, or be fufcepioble -of any of its Im- 
preflions. The Modifications of a 
Body imply no neceflary Reafon to 
modify in the fame Manner another 
Body, whofe Being is entirely inde- . 
pendent from the Being of the Firft. 
■flS to no ptirpofe' to alledge, That 
the jtioft Solid and moft Heavy Bo- 
dies carry or force away thofe that are 
fefs Big) arrd lefs Solid ; and that ac 
ddrding to this Rule a Great Leaden 
mil ought tb'mdye a Great Ball of I- 
vbry. Wtf flon't fpeak of theFa&! 
We only ia<fuire into* the Cattfe of it. 
The FacV 4$ certain ; and therefore 
theCaufe ought likewife to bo certain 
and precife ♦ Let us look for it With* 
0ut any manner of PrepolTcffion, or 
Prejudice. What's the Reafon, that 
S "Great Body ea*ries off a Littte one ? 
The TMttg might as naturally hap- 
tieri^uite qtherwife; for it might as 
well happen that the moft foiid Body 
fhould never move any other Body; 
that is to fay, Motion might be in- 
communicable. Nothing but Cuftom 
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obliges us to fupM&- that Nature 
ought to a& as it docs* . 
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To give 4 fatisft&orj Account of MpT< • 
ON), we muff recur to tfaJPiKS? . JV$<>t 

VER. ;. , ;' 

MOREOVER, it lias been pw* 
. ved that Matter cannot be el-, 
lfinite, or eternal : And there-, 
fore there .muft be fjipposM .bat I? ^ 
Firft Atom, by which Motion inuK 
have begun at a precife Moment, 393 
a firft Concourfe pf ^ipms, .tfa 
muftbave form'd the felt Corabina^ 
tion. Now, I ask >yhatfMover gaye 
Motion to that firft Atom> and fiipft 
Jfet the great Macjiine pi thp Ujgujj 
verfe agoing ? It is not pqflible t^fr, 
lude this HomeQueft^onby an encflets 
Circle: For this Qu^ftion lying wifjifl 
a finite Circumference, muty have ap 
End at laft ; and fo w : e muft find xm 
Firft Atom in Motion, *nd tbrf ;&$ 
Moment of that firft Motion,, toge* 
ther with the Firft Mover, wftpfe 
Hand made that firft Impreflion, 

SECT. 
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1 Sect. LXXXn. " 

No Law of Motion has its .Founda- 
tion in the Essence of the Body ; 
and molt of thofe Laws are Arbi- 
trary, f 

A MONG the Laws of Motion 
we muft look upon all thofe as 
arbitrary, which we cannot account 
for by the very Effence of Bbdies. 
We nave already made out, that no 
Motion is eflential to any Body : 
Wherefore all thofe Laws, <yhich : aire 
fuppos'd to be eternal, and imrtiuta- + JJJra* 
ble ? are on the contrary y arbitrary ^tkAudw 
accidental, and made without cedent A 
Neceffity : For there is none of them 
that can be accounted for by the Ef- 
feftcfeof Bodies. . 

If there werd any Law of Motion 
effential to Bodies, it would undoub- 
tedly be that by which Bodies of lefs 
Bulk, and lefs folid, are moved by 
fuch as have more Bulk and Solidity : 
Andyetjwe have feen,that that very 
Law is not to be accounted for by the 1 
"Effenfce of Bodjes. There^s another 
Which Alight alfo feem very ; natural; 
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That, t mean, by which Bodies *- 
ver move cacher? in. .a direft, than 
a crooked Line, unlefs their Motion 
be otherwjue dejiejmn'd by jtbe 
Meetwg iof other bodies. But even 
this jR.uTe lias ao FoUadation the 
Efferice of Matter. Motion js,,fo 
very accidental, and fuperaddetf to 
the Nature of Bod^s, ^t we do 
BDilfrd in this Nature of Bodies 
any" primitive c*, ijwfputable .liwr, 
by which they ought ', to move nt 
it, much lefs to jnoyje according *p 
tertai* Rules. la feme manner 
as Bodies might .&vjp exifted, and 
yet .have never eitperteen in Mo- 
tion, "or communicated Motion o$e 
M to another: So the^ might »ever 
have moved but in .a Circular Line,; 
and this Motion Jmigbt have been 
as natural to them as -the Motion 
in a dire& Line.. :( N6w, who as it 
that pitch'd upon either of theft 
Two Laws equally poflible ? What ... 
is not determin'd by the Eflence of 
Bodies, can have oeen determin'd 
by no other but him who gave 
Bodies the Motion, .they had jiot 
in their own Effence. Befides, this 
Motion in a duett Line might have 



been wpwands or downwards, koat 
Right to Left, or from Left tf> 
Highc, or in a Diagonal Line. 
Mow, who is that determine 
which Way the ftrait Line fliouid 



Sbct. LXXXHL 

The Bpxcukeans am Atjcv no Cofc- 
$BQaBNOE/rrt!»4i? fjfc/r Suppositi- 
ons, • abko* the fame jbculd 4>e grM- 

LET m ftill attend «be £fk*m* 
ms even in their mod: iabn- 
tous Suppositions ; and carry on the 
F&tion to the laft Decree of Com- 
piaifance* Let us admit Motion m 
the Bflenoe of Bodies, and fuppofe, 
as «tbey <do, «hat Motion in a di- 
rect Line is alfo efTential to all 
Atoms. Let us beftow upon Atoms 
both a Will, and an Underftanding,as 
Poets did on Rocks and Rivers. 
And let us allow them likewife to 
chufe which. way they will begin 
their ftrait Line. Now, what Ad- 
vantage will thefePhilofophersdravr 
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from all I have granted them, con- 
trary to all Evidence ? i In . the firffc 
Place, all Atoms rauft have been 
in Motion from all Eternity; Secondly, 
They mud all have : had an equal , 
Motion ; Thirdly, They muft all have 
moved in a dired Line; Fourthly 
They muft all have moved by an 
immutable and cflential Law. 

I am ftill willing to gratify our 
Ad verfaries, fo far as to fuppofe that 
thofe Atoms are of different Figures, 
for I will allow them to take for 
' granted what they fly>uld be oblig'd 
to prove, and for which they have 
not fo much as the Shadow of a 
Proof. /One Can never grant too 
much to Men who never can draw 
any Confequeftce from what is gran- 
tea them : For the more Abfurdides 
are allow'd them, the fooner they 
are caught by their o\^n; Principles. 
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Sect. LXXXIV. 

Atoms ctnnot make any Compound 
by the Motion Epicureans of- 
jign them. 

' ... ■ * 

THESE Atoms of fo many, odd 
Figures, fbme round, Come 
crooked, others triangular, &c. are 
by their Effencc oblig'd always to 
move in a ft rait Line, without over 
deviating, or bending to the R^tyt* 
or to the Left: Wherefore they, ne- 
ver can hook one another, or make 
together any Compound. Put, if 
you pleafe* the fliarpeft Hooks near 
other Hooks of the like Make:.tet 
if every one of them; never moves 
otherwife than in a. Line perfectly 
ftrair, they will eter,nal)y move one 
near another, in Parallel Lines, with- 
ouc being able to join and hook one 
another* . The Two ftrait Lines 
which are fuppos'd to be paratfel; 
tho' immediate Neighbours, wilj ne- 
ver crofs one another, tho* carried on 
ad Infinitum . Wherefore in all Eterni- 
ty, no Hooking, and consequently no 
P Compound 
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. Compound can refult from that Mo- 
tion of Atdfts ia ftdked Line. 



Sict. LXXXV. 

The CLTKiMEN, Declination, or Bending 
of Atoms, is a Chimerical Nbtiwt, that 
threes the E?ictJKB*NS if** dgrofs Con* 
'-tradiAiin. 

* ■ HE Zftcmreans not being able to 
'\\ Ihut their Eyes againft this 
^faring Difficulty, that ftrikes at the 
Very Foundation of their whole 9y- 
. item, have, for a kft Shift, invented 
What Lucretius calls Clmamen: By 
which is meant a Motion fomewhat 
^d^litring or bending from the ftrait 
line,' and which gives Atoms the 
Occafion to meet and encounter. 
Thus they turn and wind them, at 
Pleafure, according as thef fancy beft , 
for their Purpofe. But upon what 
Authority do they fuppofe thisDecli- 
Ration of Atoms, which comes (b pat 
to bear up their Syftem? If Motion 
in a ftrait Line beeffential to Bodies, 
nothing can bend, nor confequently 
v join them > in all Eternity j the QUn+ 

mtn 
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debtors the verv Effeince of Mats 
ter, and thofe Philotophers contradift 
themfelvcs with out blufliing. If,on the 
contrary* the Motion in a direft Line is 
not eflential to aft Bodies : why do they 
fo confidently fuppofe eternal, necefc- 
fary, and immutable LatfV fbr the 
Motion of Atotfis, without recurring 
to a Firfl: Mover ? And why do they 
build a whole Syftcm of Pnilofophy, 
upon the precarious Foundation of a 
ridiculous FiQrion ? Without the f tf- . 
nmen the ftraif Line can never pro- 
duce any Thing, and the 1 tplcure&k 
Svftem fells to the Gro^L 'Witfi 
XB&CUuimty a fabulous ^o^tlcal Irt-. 
veation, the direft Line is violataqL 
arid the $y#em (aTIs into Detifion isjfi 
Ridicule. - ' 

Both the'ftfait Line, arid' the 
Tumcn % are airy Suppofitioni and 
mere Dreams: But thefe twt> 
Dreams deftroy each other ; and this 
is the Upfhot of the uncurbed Liden- 
tioufnefs fome Men afldw themfelves 
of fupppfing as eternal Truths, what- 
*cver their Imagination fuggefts them 
to fupport a Fable ; while they refufe 
xo acknowledge the Artful ariiiPower- 

P 2 ' fill 
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ful Hand that form'd and placed all 
the Parts qf the Univerfe. 



Sect. LXXXVI. 

Strang* Absurdity of the Epicureans, 
who endeavour to account for the Nature 
of the Soul, by the Declination of 

' Atoms. 

TO reach the higbeft Degree of a- 
mazing Extravagance, the £- 
f icureans have had the Affurance to 
explain and account for what we call 
the Soul of Man, and his Free- Will, 
t>y the Clinamenj which is fo unac- 
countable and unexplicable itfelf. 
Thus they are reducM to affirm, that 
'tis in this Motion, wherein Atoms 
are in a Kind of jE^uilibrifun between 
"a Strait Line, and a Line fomewhat 
circular, that Humane Will confifts. 

Strange Philofophy! If Atoms 
move only in a Strait Line, they are 
inanimate, and uncapable of any De- 
gree of Knowledge* Underftanding, 
or Will: But if the very fame Atoms 
fomewhat deviate from the Strait 
Line, fliey become, on a fudden, a-, 

nimatc 
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riimate, thinking, and rational. 
They are themfelves Intelligent 
Souls, that know themfelves, reflefl:, 
deliberate, and are free in their Ads 
and Determinations. Was there e- 
ver a more AbfurdMetamorphofis! 
What Opinion would Men have of 
Religion, if in order to affert it, one 
fliould lay down Principles and Pofi- 
tions fo trifling and ridiculous as 
theirs, who dare to attack it in ear- 
ned? 



Sect. LXXXVIL 

The Epicureans cafl a Mift before their 
own Eyes, by endeavouring to explain the 
Liberty of Man by ^Declination of 
Atoms. 

BUT let us confider to what De- 
gree thofe Philofophers impofe 
upon their own Underftandings. What 
can they find in the Clinamen, that, 
with any Colour, can account for the 
Liberty of Man? This Liberty is 
not imaginary : For *tis not in our 
Power to doubt of our Free- Will, any 
more than it is to doubt of what we 
P 3 
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are intimately confcious and certain. 
I am confcious I am free to continue 
fitting, whftn I rife in order tp waifc 
lamienfible of it with fa entire Cer- 
tainty, that 'tis not in my Power 
ver to doubt of itinearneft; and I 
fliould be inconfiftent with my fdf> 
if I dar'd to fay the Contrary. Can 
the Proof of our Religion he moree» 
vident and convincing ? We cannot 
doubt of the Existemcp of Gop, 
unlefs we doubt of our own Liber- 
ty : From whence I infer, that no 
Mancan ferbufly doubt of the Being 
of the Deity j fince no Man can eat 
tertain a (erious Doubt about his own 
Liberty* I£ on the contrary, it be 
frankl/ acknowledged, that Men are 
really Free, nothing is more eafy than 
to demonftrate, that the Liberty of 
Man's Will cannot confift of any 
Combination of Atoms, if one fop- 
pofes, that there was no Firft Mover, 
who gave Matter arbitrary Laws for 
its Motion. Motion muft be efTeu- 
tial to Bodies, and all the Laws of 
^lotion muft alfo be n^eflary as 
die Effences of Natures are* There* 
tore, according to this $y#ero, allth* t 
potions of frtfies &$fam(om J 4 
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by conftant, necefl^y, and imrauta? 
bjp Laws ; the Mown in v Strait 
Line he effenpal to all Atom£ 
that are not made to deviate from it 
by the Encounter of other Atqigs ; 
the Strait Line muft likewife be,#J- 
jfential either upwards, or daWhr 
wards, either from Right to Left^' i?tr 
Left tp Right, or Come other Diago- 
nal Way, fix'd, precife, and imra^ta? 
ble. Befides, 'tis eifujeot that n$ Af 
torn can make another Atom, 'de- 
viate: For that other Atom <&rms 
alfo in tt&Eflence the fame invincib|p 
and eternal Determination to follow 
the Strait Line the .lame Way. 
From hence it follows that all the'4- 
toms placed at 6rft on Different 
Lines, muft purfue infinitum, _ j&ofp 
parallel Lines, without ever coming 
nearer one another ; and that thole 
who are in the fame Line muft follow 
one another *& infinitum^ without -e* 
vcr coming up together, but keeping 
ftill the lame Durance from one ano- 
ther. The Climmtn, as we haveaj- 
ready ihewn, is manifeftly impoffi- 
ble : But contrary to evident Truth, 
fuppofing it tobepoflible, infuch..^ 
Cafe it muft be aa>rm'd that the^- 
P 4 nimn 
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nmen isnolefsneceflary, immutable, 
iAaA efferitiaf /to' Atortis, ; than the 
Strait Line* . Now will any Body 
lay, that an ; £fTenttal and imputable 
liw of the local Morion of Atoms, 
cbfjflains and accounts for the true Li- 
berty of Man ? Is it not manifeft, 
that the Clintmen can no more ac- 
count for it, than the Strait Line it 
felf ? The CliMmen y fuppofing it to 
battue, would be as neceffary as the 
Perpendicular Line, by which a 
'Stone foils from the Top of a Tower 
into the Street. Is that Stone free in 
1fc;Fall ? However, the Will of Man 
^drding to.the Principle of the Clh 
[toMen, has no more Freedom than 
^haf Stone. Is it poflible for Man to 
be to extravagant as to dare to contra- 
dift his own Confidence about his 
Free Will, left he fhould be forcM to 
acknowledge his Gob and Maker ? 
% *T6 affirm, on the one Hand, that the 
'Lffierty of Man is imaginary, we 
khiift filence the Voice, and ftifle the 
Senfe of all Nature; give our felres 
the Lye in the gfofTeft Manner ; deny 
•What we 'are moft intimately confei- 
l qas and certain of ; and in fhort, be 
* fc&uc'd to belief that ^we have no 
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Eligibility, or Choice of Two Cour- 
fes, or Things propofed, about which 
we fairly deliberate upon any Occafi- 
on. Nothing does Religion more 
Honour, than to fee Men neceffitated 
to* fall into fuch grofsand monftrous 
Extravagance, as foon as they call in 
Queftionthe Truths fhe teaches! On 
the other Hand, if we own that Man 
is truly free, we acknowledge in him a 
Principle, that never can be ferioufly 
accounted for, either by the Combi- 
nations of Atoms, or the Laws of lo- 
cal Motion , which muft be fuppofed to 
be all equally neceffary,and effentialto 
Matter, if one denies a Firft Mover, 
We muft therefore go out of the 
whole Compafs of Matter, and fearch 
far from combined Atoms, fome in- 
corporeal Principle to account for free 
Will, if we admit it fairly. What- 
ever is Matter and an Atom, moves 
only by neceffary, immutable, and. 
invincible Laws : Wherefore Liberty 
cannot be found either in Bodies, or 
in any Local Motion ; andfo we muft 
look for it in fome Incorporeal Being. 
Now, Whofe Hand tied and fubjea- 
ed to the Organs of this corporeal 
Machine, that incorporeal Being, 
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Times, by the Wicked to etfeocife 
and improve the Good. Nay, it 
happens oftentimes that what appears 
a Defed to our narrow Judgment, 
in a Place feparate from the Work, 
is an Ornament ' with refpeft to the 



able to conuder, with Views fufficir 
ently extended and, fimple to know 
the Perfe&ion of th$ Whole* Does 
not daily Experience fbew, that we 
ra&ly cenfure certain Parts of Men's 
Works, for want of being throughly 
acquainted with the wnole Extent 
of their Defigns and Schemes ? This 
happens, in particular, every Day, 
with refpeft to the Works of Pain- 
ters and Architc&s. If writing Cha- 
racters were of an immenfe Bignefs, 
each Chara&cr, at clofe View, would 
take \ip a Man's whole Sight; fo 
<that it would be notpoflible tor him 
to fee above one at once; and there* 
fore he would not be able to read, 
that is, put different Letters toge- 
ther, and difcover the Senfe of all 
thofe Chara&ers put together. It 
is the fame with the great 
•Strokes of Providence in the Con- 
du# of the whole World, during a 



general Dcfi; 




which we are not 
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long Sucocffion of Ages. There's 
nothing but the Whole that's intel- 
ligible ; and the whole is too vaft and 
immenfe to be feen at Clofe View. 
Every Event is like a particular Cha- 
ra&cr that is too large for our nar- 
row Organs, and which fignifies 
Nothing of it felf, and feparate from 
the reft. When* at the Confumma-f 
tion of Ages, we (hall fee in God, 
that is in the true Point, and Center 
of Perfpe&ive, the Total of Humane . 
Events, from the firft to the la# 
Day of the Ufliverfe, together with 
their Proportions, with regard to the 
Defigns of God, we (hall cry out; 
Lord, Thou alone are Juft and 
Wife! We cannot rightly Judge <if 
the Works of Men, Bin by exa;- 
mining the Whole.. Every Part ough$ 
' not to have every Perfe&ioh ; but? 
only fuch as becomes it according 
to the Order and Propoijtioft of the 
different Parts that \compofe the 
Whole. In a humane* Body, for Irty 
ftance, all the Members muft. not be 
Byes, for there muft be Hands, Feeti 
&c So in the Univerfe, there . muft 
be a Sun for the Day ; but there 
muft be al.fo a Moon tor the Night 
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Mtfi mki mriorM fu frtfh fimt, *t mi- 



nor* mm defiitf. Thrt is the Judg- 
fflent we ought td make of every Part, 
with refpett to the Whole. Any 
other View is narrow and deceitful* 
Bat what are the weak and pony 
Defigns of Men, if comparVl to that 
of the Creation and Government of 
the Univerie ? As much as the Hea- 
vens are above the Birth, as much, 
£ys God in the Holy Writ, are my 
Ways and my Thoughts above 
yours. Let therefore Man adoiire 
what he Underftands, and be ftfeat 
about what he does not compre- 
hend. But after all, even the real 
Defe£h of this Work, are only Ita- 
perfe&ions which God was pleaied to 
leave in it. to put us in Mind that He 
drew ana made it from Nothing. 
There's not any Thing in the Uni- 
verfc but what does, and ought e- 

Sually to bear thefe Twq Oppofite 
ftara&ers ; on the one ' fide, the 
Seal or Stamp of the Artificer upon 
his Work; and on the other, the 
Mark of. its Original Nothing, into 
which it may retapfe and dwindle 
every Moment, 'tis an incomprc- 

-hennble 
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henfible Mixture of Low and Great; 
of Frailty in the Matter* and of Art 
in the Maker? The Hand of God 
is confptcuous in every Thing, even 
in a Worm that crawls on Earth. 
Nothingnefs, on the other Hand ap- 
pears every where, even in the matt 
vail and moft Sublime Genius. What- 
ever is not God, can have but a ftinted 
Perfection, and what has but a ftinted 
Perfe£tion, always remains imperfect; 
on the fide where the Boundary is 
fenfible, and denotes that it might 
be improv'd. If the Creature 
wanted nothing, it would be the 
Creator Hiimelf: For it would Aug. to 
have the Fulnefs of Perfe&ion, which*** 
is the Deity it feli. Since it cannot 
be Infinite, it muft be limited la 
Perfe&ion; that is, it muft be in*- 
perfed on one fide or other. It may 
have more or lefs imperfeftion ; but 
jfill it muft beimperfeQ:.. We muft 
«ver be able to point out the very 
Place where it is Defective ; and to 
fay, upon a Critical Examination; 
This is what it might have had, 
•what it has not* 
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Sect. LXXXIX. . 

7%* Defects ef tin Universe, ctmfarU 
, with thoft of * Picture. 

DO \*rc conclude that a Piece of 
Painting is made by Chance^ 
when we fee in it either Shades, or 
even fome carelefs Touches ? The 
Painter, we fay, might have better 
finifli'd thofe Carnations, thofe Dra- 
peries, thofe Profpe&s. *Tis true f 
this Pi&ure is not perfeQ: according 
to the niceft Rules of Art. But 
how extravagant would it be to fey : 
This Pifture is not abfolutely per- 
fe& ; therefore 'tis only a Coile&ion 
of Colours form'd. by Chance, nor 
did the Hand of any Painter meddle 
with it ? Now, what a Man would 
blufib to fay of an indifferent, and 
almoft artlefs Pi&ure, he is not a* 
fliam'd to affirm of the Univerfc^ 
in which a Crowd of incqmprehen* 
fibie Wonders, with excellent Order 
and Proportion, are confpicuous. 
Let a Man ftudy the .World as much 
as he pleafes ; let him defceod into 
the minuteft Details j difTeft the vileft 
of Animals j narrowly confider the 

leaft 
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hiaft Grain of Corn, fown hi the 
Ground, and the manner in which' 
it germinates and multiplies; attend 
tively obferve with What Precautions 
a Rbfe-bud brows and opens itf 
the Sun, and elofes again at Night I 
And he will find in all thefe more 
Pefign, Conduft, and Induftry^ 
than in all the Works of Art. Nay, 
what is calPd the Art of Men, is 
but a faint Imitation of the great 
Art calPd the Laws of Nature, and 
Which the Impious did hot blufli to 
call Blind Hhthct. Is it therefore 
a Wonder, that Poets animated thd 
whole Univerfe ; beftowM Wings 
upon the Winds, and Arrows on 
the "Sun ; and defcribed great Rivers 
impetuoufly running to precipitate 
thertifelvds into the Sea, and Trees 
fliddtihg ilp to Heaven, to repel the 
Rays of the Sun, by their thick 
Shades? Tliefe Images and Figures 
haVe alfo been receiv'd in the Lan- 
guage of the Vulgar : So natural ic 
is for Men to be fenfible of the 
wonderful Art that fills all Nature. 
Poetry did only afcribe to inanimate 
Creatures, 1 the . Art and Defign of 
the Creator, wheu jdoes every 
0, TVyw % 
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Thing in them. From the figurai 
tive Language of the Poet% ^hofc 
Notions jfcjs'd into the. Theology 
of the Herthens, whole Divines were 
the Poets. : They . jfuppofed an Art, 

. a Power, or a Wifdom, which they 
Call'd Numerty in Creatures the mon 
^eftitUte of Underftanding. With 

. (hem great Rivers were .Gods, and 
Springs, Naiads* Woo<fc>. and Moi^n- 
tains had their particular Deitie^j 
Flowe«.had. their Btr*\, and Fruits 
Pomona* After aU> .the more a. Map 
contemplates Nature* the more fc§ 
di&overs in it an inexhauftible Sfpclfa; 
of Wifdom, which is, as it were, the 
Soul of the Univerfe. ; 

Sect. XG " '.' 

, We mufl ntceffarily cdnclud* ttutt thrre it. .« 
First Being thst crtattd tlie Universe. 

WHAT muft'we. infcrr .firojn 
thence ? The Confcquencc 
flows of it felf. If fo much Wif- 
dom and Penetration, (ays Mimmm 
I'tltXy are required to obferve ;thf 
.wonderful Order, and Defign of the 
Stru&ure of the World ; How much 
more were .necefTary to form -k? If 
Men fo much, admire Philofophers, 
i. T becamj 
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beeaufe they difcover a fmall Part 
of the Wifdom that made all Things: 
They muft be ftark blind, not to 
admire that Wisdom it felf. 



Sect. XCI.. 
Reasons why Men do not acknowledge God 
in the Universe, wherein he fiiews him/elf 
to them y as in a faithful Glafs. 

THIS is- the great Objeft of 
the- Univerie, wherein Gop, 
as it were in a Glafs, fhevvs him- 
felf to Mankind. Butfome, (I me^ 
the Phtlofophers) were bewildered 
in their own Thoughts. Every Thing 
with them turn'd into, Vanity. By- 
their fubtle Reafonings /fome of 
them over-fhot and loft, a Triith r 
which a Man finds naturally an4 
fimply in Himfelf, without the Help 
of Philofophy. 

- Others, intoxicated by their Pa£ 
fions, live in a perpetual Avocation 
of Thought. To perpeive God in 
his WorksfoMan muft, at kaft, con* 
fider thbrat with Attention : But Pa£ • 
fldns caft fuch a Mift before the Eyes, 
not: 6njy of .wild. Savages, but even 
of Natibns that fecqi to be moffc- 
civilized and polite, that they, do not 

Q.2 ^ 
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fo much as fee the Light that lights 
them. la this Refpe&, the Egyptians t 
Grecians, and 'Romans, were no iefp 
blind, or lefebrutifb, than the rudeft 
and moft ignorant Americans. Like 
thefe, they lay, as it were, buried with- 
in feufible Tnings, without going up 
higher; and they cultivated their 
Wit, only to tickle themfelves with 
fofter Senfations, without obferving 
from what Spring they proceeded 
In this > manner, the Generality, of 
Men pafs away their Lives, upon 
Earth. Say nothing to them : And 
they will think on nothing, except 
what flatters either their brutiGi Paf- 
fions, or Vanity. Their Souls grow 
lb hea vy and unwieldy, that they can- 
Aot raife their Thoughts to any in* 
dorporeal Objeft. Whatever is not 
palpable, and cannot be feen, tafted, 
+ our m- heard, felt, or told, appears chimeri- 
ArimAw&X to them. This Weaknefe of 

£faS the Sou * turnin g int0 Unbeiiet ap- 
aiiudesto pears Strength f of Mind to them; 
tk^PM+md their Vanity glories in dppofin* 
JSfi Forts what naturally ftrikesand affe&sthe 
which in reft of Mankind: Juft as if, a Man- 
rifoFrcQ ^ er P^sd * n ftot heing form'd accof- j 
rffhr^ding to the common Rules of Na- | 

ture; 
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ture ; or as if one born blind boafted 
of his Unbelief withxefpe^ to Light 
and Colours, -which other Men per- 
ceive andidifcern. 

: : ^E.cT,iC|I, ~7: 

- A A Y E R tO. GO D. 

OMil God ! If fo irony Men do 
not difcover Thee in this great 
8pedacle, Thou givtfft thfern of aU 
Nature.: 'T& hot beje^ufeThpu 
far froroany of us. '.; Every one of u$; 
ieels Thee, >as it were With his Hand : 
But tbeSeiifes, and tlfc Paflions they 
raife, take up all the Attention pf 
aur Minds. : Thusj O X-ord, Thy" 
Light ihiac&in Darknefe; Bpt Dark-* 
nets is fa thick and gloortjy, that it 
does not admit the Beams of Thy 
Light* Tliou appear'ft every where; 
ana 'every, where unattentive Mortals 
negleflt, tri perceive Thee. All Na- 
ture 1 fpcaks of Thee, and refouhds 
witb 'Thy: Holy Name. But (he 
fpeaks to Deaf Men, whofe Deafnefs 
pipceeds from the Noife and Clutter 
thby make to ftun themfel ves. Thoi^ 
arc:* near/ ; and within them : But 
ifcey aoe fugitive, and wandering, as 
iti.were^out of themfelves f They 
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would find Thee, O. Sweet Light, Q 
Eternal Beauty, ever Old, arid eyep 
Young, O - Fountain of cfrtfte De- 
lights, OPure and Happy Life of ail 
wtio live truly, IfcoukHhey-looJtibr 
Thee within themfelves. But the Im- 
pious lofe Thee, only by lofing them- 
felves. Alas! Thy very Gifts, whick 
ibould ihew them rite Hand troaf 
whence they flow, amufe them t$ 
ftich a Degree, as to hinder themfnoal 
perceiving v it.v "They iliwn jbgrThcej 
and yet they Vive-wirtioutsfaofcirtg cm 
Thee ; or ndier, they -%e .fay ahf 
Fountain 'of -Life, tip • wanjthof 
^flenching their Drought in that ¥i* 
vising Stream :-i F«r wtw grcatei 
Death cart t^re be, than not taknOMi 
Thee, O Losd ? -TheynftH adeep i* 
Thy Soft and Paterqal Bofonx; and 
full of the deceitful < Dreams by TOhica 
they are tofe'di in t&eb ; Sleeps they 
are infenfible- of the Poweiifat Hand 
that fupportstbem. IThftJul wert * 
Barren, ; Impotent, and vjnanimatp 
Body, Kke a Flower t^at'Mesiawaaft^ 
a River that runs ; a Houfc-iihat-deh 
cays and falls to Ruin ; < a Pifhire, that 
ii but a ; -Gollecl:ion^f/)CoiouEs,/^ 
X^rike the Ittiaginattoli j or antafciefi 
':.'> Metal 
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Metal that gliftett ; They would per- 
ceive Thee, and fondly afcribe to 
Thee the Power of giving them, forae 
Pleafure, altho* m Reality, Pleafure 
cannot proceed from Inanimate Be- 
ings, which are themfelves void and 
incapable of it, but only from. Thee 
alone, the True Spring -of all Joy# 
If therefore Thou wert hut a Lunir * 
bid, Frailj and Inanimate Being ; a 
Mafs without- any Virtue, or Power; 
a Shadow of a Being :. Jhy> Vain* 
Fantaftick Nature would bufy their 
Vanity; and be a proper iObjcft to 
entertain their > mean . and brutilh 
Thoughts. Btit-becaufe Thou art too . 
intimately within them, and they ne- 
ver at Home, Thou art ^to them an **« «ofln>. 
Unknown Gd©: Fop while they 
rove and wander Abroad,, the inti- 
mate Part of themfelves' is moft re- 
mote from their Sight. The Order 
and Beauty Thou fcatteifft over r the 
Face of Thy -Creatures, are like a 
glaring Light that hides Thee from, 
and dazzles their fore Eyes; Thus 
the very Light ' that fliould light 
them, ltrikes them' blind ;. and - the 
Rays of the Sun themfelves hinder 
them to fee it ! In fine, .becaufe Thou 

0.4 ^ 
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art too Elevated, and tooPureaTruth, 
to affeQ: grots Senfds, Men who. arc 
become like Beafts, cannot conceive 
Thee : Tho' Mao hasdaily convincing 
Inftances .of Wifdoni and Virtue, 
without the Teftitnony of any of his. 
Senfes ; for thofe Virtues have nei- 
ther Sound, Colour, Odour, Tafte, 



Why then, . O my Goe, do Men -call 
ThyEiriftence, Wifdom, and Power, 
jnore in Queftion, than they dqthofe, 
other Things moft veal ana mani&ft, 
the Truth of which they fuppofe as 
certain, is all the ferious Affairs of 
J-ife, and which ncverthclefs, as well 



GMiferyd O aiftnalNight, that fiitv 
rounds.: the Children of Ad*fnl, Q 
monftrou&Stupidity,! iQ Cofifo/ion oj 
the- whole Man ! Man has Eyes OAly 
to-fee Shadows, and Truth appears a 
Phantom.: to him. • What Y nothing, 
is all ; and (.what's, all, jsinothing,,tp 
.Him. jrWhat do I behold in all JSfa- 
■ tore ? God* - Goq every where, :and 
sftill Gon. alone. When I think, 
oEoKiy. that all Being is in Thfte> 
: Thou exhaufteft and fwallow'ir up, ;p 
1 4»by fs -qf illruth, 4U> my ThpngW 





of Gqd. 

I know not what becomes ofc me. 
Whatever is not Thou difappears; 
and fcarce fo much of my felf re- 
mains, wherewithal to find my felf 
again. Who fees Tfrpe not, never 
faw any Thing ; and who is not fen- 
fible or Thee, never was fenfibic of 
any Thing. He is as if he were not* 
His whole Life is but a Dream. Arife, 
O Lord, arife. Let Thy Enemies inelt 
like Wax, and vanifh like Smoke, be- 
fore Thy Face. How unhappy is the 
impious Soul, who far from Thee is 
without God, without Hope, with- 
out eternal. Comfort ! How happy he 
who fearches, fighs, and thirds after 
Thee. But fully happy he on whom 
are reflected the Beams of Thy 
Countenance ; whofe Tears Thy Hand 
has wiped off; and whole Defires 
Thy Lotfe has already compleated ! 
When will fhat Time be, O Lord ? O 
Fair Day, without either Cloud or 
End, of which Thy Self ihalt be the 
Sun, and wherein Thou (halt run 
through my Soul, like a Torrent of 
Delight! Upon this pieafing Hope, 
my Bones Oliver, and cry out ; Who 
is Me Thee, LORD? My Heart 
melts ', and my Flejb faints, GOD of m 
**d ny Eternal Wealth. THSL 
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